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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
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the postoffice — whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
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2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
JOY’S RETURN. 


BY M. L. E. 


Long since we’ve seen Joy’s face ; 
Long, long ago 

She fled our stricken place, 
With April’s snow, 

And left less guiding trace 
Than winds that blow. 


She came, by Love’s hand led; 
She went, alone. 

«‘Since Love remains,”’ we said 
In patient tone, 

«*We’ll eat our bitter bread 
Without a moan. 


“It is but youthful fare, 
The sweet of bliss, 
Which manhood well! may spare, 
Perhaps, for this— 
A sense, through work and care, 
That Goodness is.” 


And now comes Joy again, 
Enchanting guest! 

How shrink the years of pain! 
With what a zest 

We sum the obvious gain 
Of hardship’s test! 

Ah! sorrows past we view 
In friendly way, 

But we'll have naught to do 
With grief to-day! 

Joy has a mission, too; 
Sweet spirit, stay! 

Henceforth we'll learn of you; 
Haste not away! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The U. S. District Attorney for Wash- 
ington Territory recommends the women 
to go on voting as usual, and if refused, to 
take out 2 mandamus to compel acceptance 
of their votes. The validity of the woman 
suffrage law having been repeatedly af- 
firmed by’ several Supreme Court decis- 
ions before the adverse decision by only 
two of the judges, there is great doubt 
whether the adverse decision will be sus- 
tained by the full bench. 

————_ — 44 





The Woman Suffrage Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature has reported, 
with only one dissenting voice, a bill al- 
lowing women who are qualified to vote 
for School Committee, to vote also on the 
license question. 


++ 
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The large numbers in which women are 
registering to vote under the new munici- 
pal suffrage law in Kansas ought to set at 
Test the fear that women would not use 
the suffrage if they had it. The women 
voted at the primary elections on March 6, 
and there was not the slightest disturb- 
ance. One thousand of the leading women 
of Leavenworth have been registered 
within two days. 


+ 





The Boston Transcript says: 


“There is no doubt that the good women of 
every city, if they would vote, could make a new 
politin =? new — as regards Rpeee cx 

» and especially as regards the contro 
4nd repression of vice.” 

And it rather foolishly adds : 

“=e is little doubt that the men would be 
ling they should try if the women wished to. 
ut it is too evident that they don’t, in this re- 
sion, and until the sex takes on more public 
Pirit it is useless and silly to belabor men for 
Not making them voters.” 

But the municipal suffrage bill in Kan- 
848 was fought, up to the last moment, 
With the assertion that women did not 
Want to vote. ‘The handful of ladies who 
‘Sent in a remonstrance from Independence 
‘Were just as sure that they represented 





“the vast majority” of Kansas women, as 
the handful of ladies who have remon- 
strated elsewhere are that they represent 
the vast majority in their respective States. 
The only way to find out whether women 
will vote is to take away the barriers, and 
give them the opportunity on equal terms 
with men. 





Twenty-seven years ago, Henry Ward 
Beecher, in a powerful lecture on woman 
suffrage, predicted that one of the first good 
results of the reform would be the removal 
of the polling places to more respectable 
quarters, and the increased order and civil- 
ity of elections. ‘The Republican Conven- 
tion, which met at Topeka, Kansas, on 
March 7, expressed a cordial welcome to 
the newly enfranchised ladies, and adopted 
a series of resolutions, entitled ‘*For the 
new voters,” favoring safety and conven- 
ience of voters at the polls, and recom- 
mending their removal to more respectable 
locations. ‘hey also declare that no wom- 
an whose political duties call her on the 
street on election day shall be subjected to 
any inconvenience, or have any ticket 
thrust.into her hand unless she asks for it. 
The Boston Traveller says: 


“This view of what is really the practical effect 
of woman suffrage is interesting, and the advo- 
cates of political enfranchisement for women will 
be more than mortal if they can refrain from airs 
of triumph in this fulfilment of their long prophe- 
sies as to the better state of affairs when women 
go to the polls.” p 

oe — 


The regret we expressed for the defeat 
of Lord Denman’s woman suffrage bill in 
the House of Lords turns out to be quite 
uncalled-for. ‘The bill, it seems, is an en- 
tirely impracticable one, which a very aged 
and eccentric lord persists in bringing up 
year after year, to the great annoyance of 
the serious advocates of woman suffrage. 
The bill, as proposed by him, cannot pos- 
sibly pass, and its repeated defeat always 
sends 4 paragraph around the papers to 
the effect that the lords have voted against 
weman suffrage. The fact is that Mr. 
Woodall’s woman suffrage bill, which is 
known to have a majority in the Commons, 
is confidently expected to pass the House 
of Lords also, if the pressure of foreign 
affairs and **Home Rule” ever allows it to 
come up. The‘ squelehing’ of Lord Den- 
man is regarded by the advocates of wom- 
an suffrage in England as rather a triumph, 
since it leaves the way clear for their bill. 
—+oe—___ 

There is a story in the ‘*Arabian Nights” 
of a fatal Loadstone Mountain standing in 
the midst of the sea. Ifaship came near 
and tried to pass it in any way but one, 
the mountain drew all the iron nails and 
bolts out of the vessel, and left it a shape- 
less wreck. Justin McCarthy says that 
‘*Home Rule” is that Loadstone Mountain, 
and every British ministry that tries to 
pass it in any way but the right way must 
go to wreck. In a certain sense, every 
great moral question is a Loadstone Moun- 
tain. When any writer, even one who is 
generally forcible, approaches the woman 
suffrage question from the wrong side, it 
is astonishing how promptly all the iron is 
taken out of him, and he becomes weak 
almost to inanity. 

Here is the Boston Herald, for instance, 
which can argue pretty forcibly when it 
has a strong case. The editor now wants 
to show that the woman suffragists have no 
reason to feel encouraged by the fact that 
the municipal suffrage bill came nearer to 
having a majority in the Massachusetts 
Legislature this year than ever before. 
The votes and pairs for the last four years 
have stood: 

1884... .cccccccccce LORS, 61; Nays, 155. 








1BBB..ccccccsccces “« @; 137 

1886... ccccsccccccs “7: * 

1887 .occcccccccece “« 6; “ 6122. 
ee 








There is certainly nothing discouraging 
to suffragists in these figures, on the face of 
them. ‘Therefore, the Hérald evolves the 
discovery that ‘the only true test is the 
vote in favor, excluding pairs.” But why 
so? In testing the opinion of the Legisla- 
ture, a pair is as significant as a vote. Ap- 
parently, too, the Herald thinks that the 
only true test is the yea vote, not only ex- 
cluding pairs, but excluding also the nay 
vote, which might have been thought ex- 
teresting, for purposes of comparison. It 
mentions that the yea vote has fallen from 
92 in a former year to 61 this year, but 
takes no account of the fact that the nay 
vote has fallen from 144 in a former year 
to 97 this year. It shou'd have added, also, 
that the 92 vote was not for municipal suf- 
frage, but for the submission of a consti- 
tutional amendment. Many members will 
vote to submit an amendment who would 





not vote for a bill that becomes a law as 
soon as passed. 


— 
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The Herald says: **The absence of some 
forty members on the Sandwich trip no 
doubt helped their (the suffragists’) cause 
more than it hurt it.” But how so? Is 
there any special reason why the Cape Cod 
eanal should be more interesting to mem- 
bers who oppose woman suffrage than to 
those who favor it? ‘The iron is all gone 
out of the logic. 
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The Herald warns the suffragists not to 
feel encouraged by the unusually good 
vote: 

“Quite a number have this year, and in past 

ears, voted for this extension of the franchise, 

cause they were well aware that the bill would 
not go through, and that they could give a vote 
in favor of it which would gratify their friends, 
and would be cast without the least risk.” 

It is odd that members who vote on the 
side to which, according to the Herald, 
“public sentiment is still strongly ad- 
verse,” should always be supposed to do it 
to please their friends, while the members 
who take the popular side invariably do so 
from ripe reflection and personal convic- 
tion. Even on this supposition, however, 
we must believe that a larger proportion 
of members than usual this year had friends 
in favor of woman suffrage whom they 
desired to please. As Col. Higginson says, 
“Saul is either among the prophets—or 
among the profits.” 

—*o o— 





But the extreme of weakness is reached 
when the Hera/d finds an argument against 
woman suffrage in the likelihood that vot- 
ing may be made compulsory. A few 
women petitioned against suffrage this 
year, and a bill was introduced a year or 
two since to fine legal voters who stay 
away from the polls. The Herald says: 

“Taking the two matters together, the vast ma- 
jority of the female population of this State 
might not only be forced to accept the franchise, 


but be compelled to vote under penalty, in spite 
of their disinclination so to do.” 


———_+o-e— 


The number of women who remonstrated 
against suffragein Massachusetts this year 
was eighty-one, as against 5,741 petition- 
ers in favor. The bill to make suffrage 
compulsory was voted down by a large 
majority, and will become law about the 
time of the Greek Kalends. ‘Taking the 
two matters together,” it may safely be 
inferred that the ‘tvast majority of the fe- 
male population” are only indifferent to 
suffrage, not opposed; and that nobody in 
this State, man or woman, is likely to be 
“compelled to vote under penalty.” 


> 








Finally, the Herald says that this year, 
for the first time, woman suffrage was 
recommended by the Governor. Munic- 
ipal suffrage was recommended by Gov. 
Long in 1882, and a woman suffrage amend- 
ment has been recommended by Governors 
Long, Talbot, Claflin, ete. The iron has 
gone not only out of the logic, but out of 
the history. 

- oe 





* The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women 
met at Springfield on March 16, and ar- 
ranged a list of topics for the next session 
of the Women’s Congress, to be held in 
New York in October, as follows: ‘The 
Present Woman from a Physician's Point 
of View,” Dr. Alice MacGillvary, of Kings- 
ton, Ont.; ‘**The Scientific Distribution of 
Wealth,” Rev. Augusta C. Bristol, of 
Vineland, N. J.; ‘Thought and Hope in 
Browning,” Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, of Syra- 
cuse; **Women as Educators,” Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis; ‘*Protec- 
tion in National and Social Life an Ener- 
vating Force,” Mrs. Kells, of Mississippi; 
**The Domestic Problem,” Mrs. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, of ‘Troy; ‘The College Life 
of Girls,” Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, of 
New York; “Art,” Mrs. Mary E. Wing, 
of Lincoln, Neb.; ‘‘Has the Wave of Prog- 
ress Reached the Women of the East?” 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, of Paris; ‘A 
Talk to Girls,” Prof. Maria Mitchell, of 
Vassar College; ‘The Freedom of Fate,” 
Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, of Denver, Col.; 
**The Responsibilities of the State ‘Toward 
Its Dependent Children,” Mrs. Mary E. 
Cobb, of Germantown, Pa. Papers on 
topics yet to be announced are to be pre- 
pared by Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, of 
Kirkwood, Mo., and Miss May Rogers, of 
Dubuque, Iowa. - 


Rev. D. P. Livermore, in the Traveller, 
has been discussing some of Dr. Dexter’s 
arguments against woman suffrage, and 
there is very little of Dr. Dexter left. 





“There is no rest for the wicked” when 
Mr. Livermore gets upon their trail. 
———  -ee0« ——— 


WHO IS TU BLAME? 


Col. Higginson, in his speech at the State 
House, the other day, said that “much 
of the indifference of women concerning 
school suffrage was due to the practical 
difficulties created by the law. All his 
own political duties did not give him as 
much trouble as the effort to keep his wife’s 
name on the voting list, and he failed about 
every other year in even that.” Here is 
the secret of the indifference which is en- 
larged upon with so much unction. Col. 
Higginson’s experience is worth volumes 
of theories. If a woman with a husband 
to defend and assist her has so much difli- 
culty in keeping her name on the voting 
list, what cun be said of hundreds of wom- 
en who have no male representative? Who 
is to blame inthis matter? Nothing could 
be more absurd than this twaddle about 
the indifference of women, when every step 
has been made not only difficult but hu- 
miliating. When we know that two-thirds 
of all the church members in this country 
are women, while four-fifths of all the 
criminals are men, it is the merest nonsense 
to talk about ‘‘the influence of depraved 
women in politics.” When we know, also, 
that nearly all of our charitable organiza- 
tions are largely managed by women. it is 
absurd to say that ‘women are not inter- 
ested in public affairs.” The opponents 
of woman suffrage assert that the majority 
of women do not wish to vote. Very well. 
Wendell Phillips said that ‘*the history of 
the world was a history of minorities.” If 
so, why should we deny the ballot to the 
women who do wish to use it for the good 
of society? Why should we wake a pre- 
tence of being generous, by giving them a 
right to vote on school matters, and then 
environ the right with difficulties which 
would deter any man from exercising it? 
A clergyman of our acquaintance was so 
incensed by the questions asked his wife 
when she went to vote that he declared “it 
was too humiliating a position for any man 
to endure for one moment.” ‘There is some- 
thing wrong in this matter of school suf- 
frage, and in behalf of women and men, 
whether friends or remonstrants, we re- 
spectfully ask, Who is to blame?—Boston 
Globe. 


—*oo 


PARADISE BY POPULAR VOTE. 


The Pall-Mall Gazette has invited its 
readers to imagine themselves Dante, and 
to people Paradise, Purgatory, and the In- 
ferno with English men and women of this 
century. **Chinese” Gordon bad the largest 
number of votes for Paradise. Next to 
him, but receiving only half as many votes, 
came Gladstone. Four women’s names 
appear among the first thirteen — Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Queen Victoria. ‘Sister 
Dora,” and Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. Mrs. 
Butler, Cardinal Newman. and Lord Bea- 
consfield received the same number of 
votes. Purgatory and the Inferno are 
peopled, according to popular vote, chiefly 
with members of Parliament, murderers, 
and persons involved in scandalous divorce 
cases. It would be interesting to compare 
these lists with the recording angel's. 


A. S. B. 
——_—— ee —— 


SUFFRAGE HEARING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 10, 1887. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

Miss Matilda Hindman is doing good 
work for the cause of woman suffrage. 

A bill, submitting to the voters an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, striking out the 
word ‘‘male,” thus enfranchising the wom- 
en of the Commonwealth, is before our 
Legisiature, and has been favorably re- 
ported by Senate and House committees. 
We are encouraged by friends, in both Sen- 
ate and House, to think that the bill may 
have a favorable issue next week, when it 
will come in place for the second reading. 

Ten women bave just returned from 
Harrisburg, where we went to assist Miss 
Hindman, who was given the use of the 
Hall of Representatives, on Wednesday 
evening, 9th inst., for an address on the 
bill above mentioned. There was present 
a large, attentive audience, composed of 
legislators and citizens. A vote of thanks 
was tendered Miss Hindman for the able 
manner in which she treated her subject ; 
and several gentiemen, before opposed, 
confessed themselves convinced of the 
justice of the measure. 

The good cause is certainly progressing. 
We of the Keystone State hope we shall 
not be far behind our western sisters in 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss KATE SANBORN is about to go 
South for her health. 

Mrs. ReBeccaA Harpinc Davis has 
lately recovered from a serious illness. 

Miss HELEN GRAY CONE has gone to 
Smith College to read a series of papers on 
the early English dramatists. 

Miss FLORENCE SHAFTER, the daughter 
of a San Francisco lawyer, is said to be 
the author of ‘The Lady from Maine,” in 
the Atlantic. 

Mrs. LOGAN declares that her late hus- 
band’s forthcoming buok, “The Volunteer 
Soldier in America,” was completed by 
his own hand. 

Miss HEWITT, Mayor Hewitt’s daugh- 
ter, is said to have introduced the fashion 
among gins, of having mastiffs and other 
large dogs as pets. : 

PatTTI is singing, in the West, a cradle 
song written by Lillie Stuck, a girl of 
fourteen, the daughter of the State libra- 
rian of Pennsylvania. 

Miss CAREY THOMAS, the dean of the 
new college for women at Bryn Mawr, 
took her degree at the University of Zurich. 
The degree is conferred only once in ten 
years. 

Mrs. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, with 
other ladies, took part in a crusade against 
the saloons of West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, where one voter in every twenty is 
a liquor-seller. 

Mrs. MARGARET J. PRESTON, the South- 
ern poetess, is not becoming blind, as has 
been reported. But her eyes are suffering 
from overwork, and she is forbidden to use 
them for reading or writing. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE, Mrs. J. 
ELLEN FOsTER, Miss Cora Scott Ponp, 
and Mrs. ADA C. BOWLes are doing good 
service in Rhode Island for the woman 
suffrage constitutional amendment. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE BROWER, of Minne- 
apolis, has received her commission from 
the governor as notary public. She is the 
first woman to be appointed under the 
legislative act making women eligible. 

Miss BERTHA VON HILLERN is about 
setting out on a sketching tourin Southern 
California, and looks forward with pleas- 
ure to walking ten, fifteen, twenty-five or 
thirty miles a day amid beautiful scenery. 

Mrs. MARION Topp is a successful law- 
yer in Albion, Mich. Her first case was 
for a railroad conductor against a rich 
corporation, and she won it. Sheis now 
prosecuting a $25,000 damage suit against 
the Central Pacific Railroad. 

Mrs. MAry E. HAGGART made an elo- 
quent plea for woman suffrage before a 
recent mass-meeting of workingmen in 
Indianapolis. She predicted that human 
ty asa whole, not humanity as a half, 
would before many decades solve the 
problem of humanity. 

Mrs. HORACE MANN left a manuscript 
story called ‘Juanita, a Romance of Real 
Life in Cuba,” which is soon to be pub- 
lished. It was written many years ago; 
but as the chief characters and incidents 
were real, it was kept back until the 
actors in it should have passed away. 

Mrs. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT, the 
round-the-world missionary of the W. C. 
T’. U., writes from China that she has not 
made much impression on the heathen 
Chinese, but has reached large numbers of 
the native Christian converts, nearly all of 
whom sympathize with the temperance 
work. 

Mrs. HETTY GREEN. the richest woman 
in America, lately visited Chicago. While 
she was going over a building that belongs 
to her, the janitor, not knowing her, be- 
came suspicious of the way she pried 
about, and ordered her to leave. She was 
so pleased with the man’s vigilance that 
she raised his wages. 

Miss HELEN LENOIR, the manager of 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s operatic companies, 
crossed the Atlantic in charge of the 
Ruddygore Company, and got them settled 
and playing with expedition and without 
fuss. In theatrical matters, Harper's 
Bazar says, she is ‘*the leading represent- 
ative of the administrative genius of her 
sex.” 


LApDy WILDE, famous as “Speranza,” the 
patriotic poet of the Dublin Nation, will 
have to go to the poorhouse unless her 
countrymen come to her aid. Her hus- 
band, Sir William Wilde, who died long 
ago, invested much of his money in land 
in Counties Wicklow and Clare, from 
which Lady Wilde has received no rent 








having full equality before the law. 
: M. P. C. 


for six years. She is Oscar Wilde's mother. 
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‘U. 8. SENATE DEBATE. 


[Continued from Last Week } 

The Presipinc Orricer—The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr Vest] is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. Vest—Mr. President, any measure 
of legislation which affects popular govern. 
ment based on the will of the people, as ex- 

ressed through their suffrage, is not only 

mportant but vitally so. If this Govern- 
ment, which is based on the intelligence 
of the people, shall ever be destroyed, it 
will be by injudicious, immature, or cor- 
rupt suffrage. If the ship of state, launched 
by our fathers, shall ever be destroyed, it 
will be by striking the rock of universal, 
unprepared suffrage. Suffrage once given, 
can never be taken away. Legislatures 
and conveations may do everything else; 
they never can dothat. When any partic- 
ular class or portion of the community is 
once invested with this privilege, it is fixed, 
accomplished, and eternal. The Senator 
who last spoke on this question refers to 
the successful experiment in regard to 
woman suffrage in the ‘Territories of Wyo- 
ming and Washington. Mr. President, it 
is not upon the plains of the sparsely-set- 
tled ‘lerritories of the West that woman 
suffrage can be tested. Suffrage in the 
rural districts and sparsely settled regions 
of this country, must, from the very nature 
of things. remain pure,when corrupt every- 
where else. ‘The danger of corrupt suf. 
frage is in the cities, and those masses of 
population to which civilization tends 
every where in all history. Whilst the coun- 
try has been pure and patriotic, the cities 
have been the first cancers to appear upon 
the body-politic in all ages of the world. 
Wyoming ‘Territory! Washington Terri- 
tory! Where are their large cities? Where 
are the localities in those Territories where 
the strain upon popular government must 
come? The Senator from New Hampshire, 
who is so conspicuous in this movement, 
appalled the country some months since 
by his ghastly array of illiteracy in the 
Southern States. He proposes that $77,- 
000,000 of the people’s money be taken, in 
order to strike down the great foe to re- 
publican government, illiteracy. How was 
that illiteracy brought upon this country? 
It was by giving the suftrage to unprepared 
voters. It is not my purpose to go back 
into the past and make any partisan or 
sectivnal appeal, but it is a fact known to 
every intelligent man, that in one single 
act the right of suffrage was given with- 
out preparation to hundreds of thousands 
of voters, who to-day can scarcely read. 
That Senator proposes now to double, and 
more than double, that illiteracy. He pro- 
poses to give the negro women of the 
South this right of suffrage, utterly unpre- 
pared as they are for ir. In a convention 
some two years and a half ago, in the city 
of Louisville, an intelligent negro from the 
South said that the negro men could not 
vote the Democratic ticket, because the 
women would not live with them if they 
did. ‘The negro men go out in the hotels 
and upon the railroad cars. ‘They go to 
the cities, and by attrition they wear away 
the prejudice of race; but the women re- 
main at home, and their emotional natures 
aggregate and compound the race-preju- 
dice, and when suffrage is given them, 
what must be the resuit? Mr. President, 
it is not my purpose to speak of the incon- 
veniences, for they are nothing more, of 
woman suffrage. I trust that, as a gentle- 
man, I respect the feelings of the ladies 
and their advocates. I am not here to rid- 
icule. My purpose only is to use legiti- 
mate argument as to a movement which 
commands respectful consideration, if for 
no other reason than because it comes 
from women. But it is impossible to di- 
vest ourselves of a certain degree of senti- 
ment when considering this question. I 
pity the man who can consider any ques- 
tion affecting the influence of woman 
with the cold, dry logic of business. What 
man can, without aversion, turn from the 
blessed memory of that dear old grand- 
mother, or the gentle words and caressing 
hand of that blessed mother, gone to the 
unknown world, to face in its stead the 
idea of a female justice of the peace or town- 
ship constable? For my part, [ want when 
I go to my home—when I turn from the 
arena where man contends with man, for 
what we call the prizes of this paltry 
world—I want to go back, not to be re- 
ceived in the masculine embrace of some 
female ward politician, but to the earnest, 
loving look and touch of a true woman. I 
want to go back to the jurisdiction of the 
wife. the mother; and instead of a lecture 
upon finance or the tariff, or upon the 
construction of the constitution, I want 
those blessed, loving details of domestic 
life and domestic love. I have said I would 
not speak of the inconveniences to arise 
from woman suffrage—I care not—whether 
the mother is called upon to decide as a 
iuryman or jurywoman, rights of property 
or rights of life, whilst her baby is ‘*mewl- 
ing and puking” in solitary confinement at 
home. ‘there are other considerations more 
important, and one of them to my mind is 
insuperable. I speak now respecting wom- 
en as a sex. I beiieve that they are better 
than men, but I do not believe they are 
adapted to the political work of this world. 
I do not believe that the Great Intelligence 
ever intended them to invade the sphere of 
work given to men, tearing down and de- 
stroying all the best influences for which 
God has intended them. ‘The great evil in 
this country today is in emotional suf- 
frage. The great danger to-day is in ex- 
citable suffrage. If the voters of this coun- 
try could always think coolly, and if they 
could deliberate, if they could go by judg- 
ment and not by passion, our institutions 
would survive forever, eternal as the 
foundations of the continent itself; but, 
massed together, subject to the excite- 
ments of mobs and of these terrible politi- 
cal contests that come upon us from year 
to year under the autonomy of our Govern- 
ment, what would be the result if suffrage 
were given to the women of the United 
States? Women are essentially emotional. 
It is no disparagement to them that they are 
so. It is no more insulting to say that wo- 
men are emotional than to say that they are 
delicately constructed physically, and un- 





fitted to become soldiers or workmen under 
the sterner, harder pursuits of life, What 
we want in this country is to avoid emo- 
tional suffrage, and what we need is to put 
more logie into the public affairs, and less 
feeling. ‘There are spheres in which feel- 
ing should be paramount. There are king- 
doms in which the heart should reign su- 

reme. That kingdom belongs to woman. 
The realm of sentiment, the realm of love, 
the realm of the gentler and the holier and 
kindlier attributes that make the name of 
wife, mother and sister next to that of God 
himself. 1 would not, and I say it deliber- 
ately, degrade woman by giving her the 
right of suffrage. {[ mean the word in its 
full signification, because I believe that 
woman as she is to-day, the queen of home 
and of hearts, is above the political collis- 
ions of this world, and should always be 
kept above them. Sir, if it be said to us that 
this is a natural right belonging to women, 
I deny it. The right of suffrage is one to 
be determined by expediency and by pol- 
icy, and given by the State to whom it 
pleases. It is not a natural right; itisa 
right that comes from the State. It is 
claimed that if the suffrage be given to 
women itis to protect them. Protect them 
from whom? The brute that would invade 
their rights would coerce the suffrage of 
his wife, or sister, or mother, as he would 
wring from her the hard earnings of her 
toil to gratify his own beastly appetites 
and passions. [tis said that the suffrage 
is to be given to enlarge the sphere of 
woman's influence. Mr. President, it would 
destroy her influence. It would take her 
down from that pedestal where she is to- 
day, influencing as a mother the minds of 
her offspring, influencing by her gentle 
and kindly caress the action of her hus- 
band toward the good and pure. But [rise 
not to discuss this question, but to dis- 
charge a request. | know that when a man 
attacks this claim for woman suffrage he 
is sneered at and ridiculed as afraid to meet 
women in the contests for political honor 
and supremacy. If so, I oppose to the re- 
quest of these ladies the arguments of their 
own sex; but first, I ask the secretary to 
read a paper which has been sent to me 
with a request that I place it before the 
Senate. 


I'he chief clerk read a remonstrance of 
H. P. Kidder and others to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature of 1884. 


Mr. DoLpn—If the senator from Mis- 
souri will permit me, those names sounded 
very much like the names of men. 

Mr. Vest—They are men’s names. I 
did not say that the petition was signed by 
ladies. I referred to the papers in my 
hand, which I shall proceed to lay before 
the Senate. I hold in my hand an argu- 
ment against woman suffrage by a lady 
very well known in the United States, 
and well known to the senators from Mas- 
sachusetts, a lady whose philanthropy, 
whose exertions in behalf of the oppressed 
and poor and afflicted have given her a 
national reputation. I refer to Mrs. Clara 
Tl. Leonard, the wife of a distinguished 
lawyer, and whose words of themselves 
will command the attention of the public. 


The chief clerk read a letter of Mrs. 
Clara T. Leonard, addressed to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in 1884. 


Mr. HOAR—The senator from Missouri 
has alluded to ine in connection with the 
name of this lady. Perhaps he will allow 
me to make an additional statement to that 
which I furnished him, in order that the 
statement about her may be complete. All 
that the senaior from Missouri has said of 
the character and worth of Mrs. Leonard 
is true. [ do not know her personally. 
Her husband is my respected personal 
friend, a lawyer of high standing and char- 
acter. All that the senator has said of her 
ability is proved, better than by any other 
testimony, by the very able and powerful 
letter which has just been read. But Mrs. 
Leonard, herself, is the strongest refuta- 
tion of her own argument. Politics, the 
political arena, political influence, politi- 
cal action in th 
pose, in two things: one of them the being 
entrusted with the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, and second, having the vote 
counted in determining who shall be pub- 
lic servants, and what public measures 
‘shall prevailin the commonwealth. Now, 
this lady was entrusted, for years, with 
one of the most important public func- 
tions ever exercised by any human being 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
We have a board, calied the Board of Lun- 
acy and Charity, which controls the large 
charities for which Massachusetts is fa- 
mous, and in many of which she was the 
first among civilized communities, for the 
care of the pauper and the insane and the 
criminal woman, and the friendless and 
the poor child. It is one of the most im- 
portant things, except the education of 
youth, which Massachusetts does. A little 
while ago, a political campaign in Massa- 
chusetts turned upon a charge which her 
governor made against the people of the 
Commonwealth in regard to the conduct of 
the great hospital at ‘Tewksbury, where 
she was charged, by her chief executive 
magistrate, with making sale of human 
bodies, with cruelty to the poor and de- 
fenceless; and not only the whole coun- 
try, but especially the whole people of 
Massachusetts, were stirred to the very 
depths of their souls by that accusation. 
Mrs. Clara T’. Leonard, the writer of this 
letter, came forward, and informed the 
people that she had been one of the board 
who had managed that institution for 
years ; that she knew all about it, through 
and through; that the accusation was false 
and a slander; and before her word and 
her character, the charge of that distin- 
guished governor went down, and sank 
into merited obscurity andignominy. Now, 
the question is, whether the lady who can 
be entrusted with the charge of one of the 
most important departments of govern- 
ment, and whose judgment in regard to 
its character or proper administration is 
to be taken as gospel by the people where 
her Bee pees extends, is not fit to be 
trus to have her vote counted, when 
the question is, who is to be the next 


is country, consists, I sup- : 





person who is zo be trusted with that ad- 
ministration. - Leonard’s mistake is 
not in misunde ng the nature either 
of woman or of man, which she under- 
stands perfectly; it is in misunderstand- 
ing the nature of politics, that is, the po- 
litical arena; and this lady has been in the 
olitical arena for the last ten years of her 
ife, one of the most important and potent 
forces therein. It is true, as she says, that 
the wife and the mother educate the child 
and the man, and when the great function 
of the State, as we hold in our State, and 
as is fast being held everywhere, is also 
the education of the child and the man, 
how does it degrade that wife and mother, 
whose important function it is to do this 
thing, to utter her voice and have her vote 
counted in regard to the methods and the 
policies by which that education shall be 
conducted? Why, Mr. President, Mrs. 
Leonard says, in that letter, that woman, 
the wife and the maiden and the daughter. 
has no political ends to serve. If political 
ends be to desire office for the greed of 
gain, if political ends be to get an unjust 
egey over other men; if political ends 

é to get political office by bribery, or by 
mob violence, or by voting through the 
shutter of a beer-house, that is true; but 
the persons who are in favor of this meas 
ure believe that those very things that 
Mrs. Leonard holds up as the proper ends 
in the life of women, are political ends, 
and nothing else; that the education of 
the child, that the preservation of the pur- 
ity of the home, that the care for the in- 
sane and the idiot and the blind and the 
deaf and the ruined and deserted, are not 
only political ends, but are the chief polit- 
ical ends for which this political body, the 
State, is created ; and those who desire the 
help of women in the administration of the 
State. desire it because of the ability which 
could write such a letter as that on the 
wrong side, and because the qualities of 
heart and brain which God has given to 
understand this class of political ends bet- 
ter than he has given it to the masculine 
heart and brain are needed for their ad- 
ministration. IL have no word of disre- 
spect for Mrs. Leonard, but I say that, in 
spite of herself and her letter, her life and 
her character are the most abundant and 
ample refutation of the belief which, she 
erroneously thinks, she entertains. No- 
body invites these ladies to a contest of 
bayonets; nobody who believes that gov- 
ernment is a matter of mere physical force 
asks the co-operation of woman in its ad- 
ministration. It is because government is 
a conflict of such arguments as that letter 
states on the one side, because the object 
of government is the object to which this 
lady’s own life is devoted, that the friends 
of woman suffrage and of this amendment 
ask that it shall be adopted. 

Mr. Vest—Mr. President, my great 
personal respect for the senator from 
Massachusetts has given me an interval of 
enforced silence, and I have only to say 
that if I should print my desultory re- 
marks I should be compelled to omit his 
interruption for fear that the amendment 
would be larger than the original bill. I 
fail to see that anything which has fallen 
from the distinguished senator has con- 
victed Mrs. Clara Leonard of inconsis- 
tency, or has added anything to the argu- 
ment upon his side of the question. I have 
never said or intimated that there were 
women who were not credible witnesses. I 
have never thought or intimated that there 
were not women who were competent to 
administer the affairs of State, or even to 
lead armies. ‘There have been such wom- 
en, and I believe there will be to the end 
of time, as there have been effeminate 
men who have been better adapted to the 
distaff and the spindle than to the sword 
or to statesmanship. But these are ex- 
ceptions in either sex. If this lady have. 
as she unquestionably has, the strength of 
intellect conceded to her by the senator 
from Massachusetts and evidenced by her 
own production, her judgment of woman 
is worth that of a continent of men. The 
best judge of any woman is a woman. 
The poorest judge of any woman is a man. 
Let any woman with defect or flaw go 
amongst a community of men, and she 
will be a successful impostor. Let her go 
amongst a community of women, and in 
one instant the instinct, the atmosphere 
circumambient, will tell ber story. Mas. 
Leonard gives us the result of her opinion 
and of her experience as to whether this 
right of suffrage should be conferred upon 
her own sex. ‘I'he senator from Massa- 
chusetts speaks of her evidence in a polit- 
ical campaign in Massachusetts, and that 
her unaided and sipgle evidence crushed 
down the governor of that great State. I 
thank the senator for that statement. If 
Mrs. Leonard had been an officeholder and 
a voter, not a single township would have 
believed the truth of what she uttered. 

Mr. HoAar—She was an officeholder, 
and the governor tried to put her out. 

Mr. Vest—Ah! but what sort of an 
officeholder? She held the office delegated 
to her by God himself, a ministering angel 
to the sick, the afflicted, and the insane. 
What man in his.senses would take from 
woman this sphere? What man would 
close to her the charitable institutions and 
eleemosynary establishments of the coun- 
try? ‘That is part of her kingdom ; that is 
part of her undisputed sway and realm. 
Is that the office to which woman suf- 
fragists of this country ask us now to ad- 
mit them? Is it to be the director of a 
hospital? Is it tothe presidency of a board 
of visitors of an eleemosynary institution? 
Oh, no; they want to be Presidents, to be 
Senators, and Members of the House of 
Representatives, and, God save the mark! 
ministerial and executive officers, sheriffs, 
constables, and mar-hals. 

[Continued next week. | 
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OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending us $1.25 with the 
name of one new six months’ subscriber 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, we will send 
post-paid either a copy of “How to Win,” 
by Frances E. Willard, or ‘*The Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book,” compiled by Mrs. 








Hattie A. Burr, from receipts contributed 
by advocates of woman suffrage. 

To any one sending us $2.50 with the 
name of a new subscriber for a year, we 
will send either of the following books: 
*Jo’s Boys, and How they Turned Out,” 
by Louisa M. Alcott, or ‘Phillipia; ora 
Woman’s Question,” by Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Outler. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


Mrs. May Wright § Sewall says: 


The propriety of women’s voting at 
municipal elections is patent to all who 
see propriety in women’s concerning 
themselves with what are unanimously 
proclaimed to be peculiarly women’s own 
affairs, viz., with portions of hygiene, ed- 
ucation, and morals. 

‘To vote at municipal elections means to 
vote for Mayor and Common Council and 
directly or indirectly (according to the dif- 
ferent ways in which different municipal- 
ities are constituted) to have a voice in the 
election or appointment of various other 
city officers, such as members of the 
School Board, of the Board of Health, and 
the officials who administer publie city 
charities. [t means to have a voice as to 
the number and character of the saloons 
that shall be licensed in their towns;. as 
to the character of public places of amuse- 
ment; as to the public advertisements 
within the limits of their towns of public 
amusements; it means to have a voice in 
determining what systems of drainage, of 
lighting, and of water supply, shall be 
adopted. To vote at municipal elections 
means to have a voice in determining how 
the public parks, through which women 
as well as'men must walk; the markets, 
to which women as well as men must re- 
sort to purchase their daily food; the 
station-houses and the jails, in which wom- 
en as well as men may be lodged, and the 
streets, through which women as well as 
men must walk, shall be kept. There is 
nothing that any city needs in behalf of 
its health and its morals so much as good 
housekeeping ; and good housekeeping on 
economical terms our cities will never 
secure until that half of the community 
which has been trained to economy and to 
looking after details shall be admitted to a 
direct participation in the control of munic- 
ipal affairs. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


We continue the publication of the re- 
ports of the suffrage leagues made at the 
annual meeting: 

Mrs. A. A. Claflin reported for 


QUINCY. 

The Quincy Woman Suffrage League 
was organized April 5, 1886. ‘The roll of 
members numbers between fifty and sixty. 
More than half the number have paid 
dues, and become regular members of the 
League. During the year, fourteen meet- 
ings have been held, and the following 
subjects discussed: ‘*Best Means of Pro- 
moting Woman Suffrage,” *‘*Woman’s 
Work in the War,” ‘Social Progress,” 
“George Eliot,” **The Temperance Ques- 
tion as it Relates to Women,” **Margaret 
Fuller,” ‘““lown and City Government,” 
‘The Dominion of Fashion,” and ‘Free 
Trade.” Addresses have been given by 
Rev. D. M. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin, Henry H. Faxon, Mr. Chas. Foster, 
Mr. King, Mr. Slade, and Mr. Sylvester. 
The meetings have been held every two 
weeks, but at the annual meeting, Jan. 10, 
it was decided to hold the meetings once a 
month. Ihe officers are as follows: 

President—C. H. Porter. 

Vice - Presidents — Adelaide Claflin, M. ht. 
Keith, L. S. Pierce, C. E. G. Thayer, H. M. Syl- 
vester. 

Secretary—A. 8. Davis. 

Treasurer—F. A. Claflin. 

Executive Committee—M. FE. Adams, I. A. P. 
Emery, Mrs. Blossom. 


Mrs. Martha P. Lowe reported for 


SOMERVILLE. 


The Somerville League appointed an 
efficient general committee for the Bazaar. 
A table committee of able ladies was 
chosen. ‘They called weekly meetings for 
work and furnished a table, the profits of 
which stood next to those of Brookline 
and Melrose in the list of suburban towns. 
Many joined in the work who were not 
suffragists, and a general interest was 
awakened. The Somerville League is ina 
prosperous condition. ‘he Bazaar has 
done much good, and has drawn new at- 
tention to the cause. 

MARTHA P. LOWE. 


A report was made for 


NEW BEDFORD. 


The New Bedford League was organized 
a little more than two years ago, with 
seventeen members. It now numbers sixty- 
eight. Our meetings are often made more 
interesting by readings from the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. A_ successful convention for 
Bristol County was held in New Bedford, 
Oct. l4and15. Hon. Wm. W. Crapo, Rev. 
Wm. J. Potter, and Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Stanton, President of the League, presided. 
Among the spéakers were Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, Rev. Wm. J. Potter, Hor. 
Wm. W. Crapo, Rev. 8. Wright Butler, 
and Capt. Franklyn Howland Our annual 
meeting was held Nov. 9, 1886. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen : 


President—Elizabeth W. Stanton. 

Vice-Presidents—Sarah T. Crapo, Louisa P. 
Hopkins, Dr. Helen W. Webster, Alice 8. Durfee, 
Dr. Henry B. Clarke, Mary A. Almy, Betsey B. 
Winslow, Isaac H. Coe, 8S. Wright Butler, Wm. 
J. Potter. 

Secretary—Angeline Ricketscn. 

Treasurer—Elizabeth A. Durfee. 

Executive Committee—The President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer, Lizzie W. R. Allen, Cor- 
delia Brightman, Martha J. Waite, and Ange- 
nette E. Smith. 

A petition was sent to the Legislature 
last winter asking that the age of consent 
for girls be raised from ten years to 
eighteen years. A committee from the 
League attended the hearing at the State 














House, Lathe last spring to the petitioners 
for municipal for women, and was 
also present when the vote on the bil! was 
taken. ‘I'wo of the New Bedford represen. 
tatives voted for, and two against, the 
measure. Resolutions disapproving the 
action of the two latter were passed at one 
of our meetings and were printed in our 
local papers. We have lately sent a letter 
to President Cleveland, asking him to veto 
the Utah bill. Petitions for municipal suf. 
frage for women have again been circu. 
lated. Many prominent business men are 
among the names obtained. Leaflets have 
been distributed. Our city library has 

laced the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL in its.read. 
ng-room. We have also formed a club 
for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Quite a num- 
ber of meetings were held in the interest 
of the Bazaar, where many articles were 
made. ‘The sales from our table amounted 
to $224.85. At the last city election several 
of our members worked at the polls for the 
election of another woman on the School 
Committee. New Bedford has now four 
women on its School Board, a!l of whom 
are members of our League. The New 
Bedford Mercury says: ‘The voters of New 
Bedford are entirely satisfied with the work 
done by the women on our School Con- 
mittee.” - Mayor Rotch, of our city, in his 
inaugural address, Jan, 3, 1887. said: ‘*T'he 
presence of four women on the School Com- 
mittee, in my judgment, increases the ca- 
pacity of that board to deal with the diffi- 
culties of public instruction, and the disci- 
pline and management of our schools.” An 
enterprising Farmers’ Club is held here fort- 
nightly, in which women take part in the 
discussions. All this is encouraging to us, 
We also wish to express our appreciation 
of Gov. Ames’ recommendation ‘to enuct 
ajaw securing municipal suffrage for wow- 
en.” We will only add, that as the cause, 
both here and elsewhere in our State, is 
fast gaining ground, we look to the pot 
far distant day when our efforts will be 
crowned with success. 

ANGELINE RICKETSON, Sec’y. 


enmnpemneanipiiimdincciiniinate 
PRACTICAL DRESS REFORM. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Celia B. Whitehead, in the Jovur- 
NAL of February 12, very cleverly ‘‘strikes 
the nail on the the head,” when she says, ip 
effect, that dress reformers are not work- 
ing for the scle benefit of the devotees of 
fashion, but for the great army of women 
who have aims and duties in life, the per- 
formance of which is impeded by the pres- 
ent disadvantageous mode of dress. True, 
many women have found partial emauci- 
pation in dress by suspending the skirts 
from the shoulders, and adopting union 
undergarments. Some have even rejected 
the corset and ‘‘dress improver,” thereby 
laying themselves open to the charge of 
‘*dowdyism.” The reform that shall whol- 
ly correct the existing evils of dress must 
be radical. Nothing less, in my opinion, 
than the abolition of skirts and tight 
waists. Muscles subjected to compression 
or long-continued support, become weak 
and powerless. ‘‘But many strong, healthy 
women do wear corsets,” it is argued. 
My reply is, that only strong women can 
wear them without apparent injury, and 
these were not made or kept strong by the 
use of corsets. Before women can do 
themselves and their work justice, or suc- 
cessfully compete with men in business, 
the lower limbs must be separately and 
substantially clothed. How much of dis- 


- comfort and mental disquietude would be 


spared the modest pedestrienne, on days 
when wind and mud prevail, when public 
stairs must be climbed and vehicles en. 
tered, if the ugly and inconvenient skirts 
were replaced by the bifureated garment! 
Out-of-door air and pleasures would be 
more accessible to woman, and nervous 
disorders would be lessened with the adop- 
tion of a less cumbrous and more comfort 
able street costume. If skirts were aban- 
doned for a substantial nether garment, the 
moral effect would be salutary. Fewer ac- 
cidents by machinery, fires, or falls, would 
be reported. Laundry bills would be cur- 
tailed; while the commercial world would 
be revolutionized for the better. ‘Ions of 
cheap shoddy goods used in the present 
style of feminine dress, which prove ul- 
satisfactory and costly at any price, would 
find no market. With the necessity of 
fewer articles in the wardrobe, richer wa- 
terial could be afforded, and a better ap- 
pearance could be made for the same 
money. What a glorious race of women4 
generation of growing girls could be trans 
formed into, who were permitted to climb, 
ride, row, race, and enjoy the countless 
pleasures of out-of-door life with the free 
dom and propriety which boys know: 
pleasures largely forbidden women by * 
style of dress which hampers and render‘ 
improper the active use of their limbs. 4 
radical and true dress reform would mea! 
an econony of time and strength, increased 
health, and more financial independence 
for woman. A chance to live a broadet, 
happier life, consistent with the opp 
tunities of the age; in brief, ‘tsomething 
better than she has known.” 
CoRA FANCHER ROWE- 
Cherokee, Iowa, Feb. 18, 1887. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 





‘Twenty-seven different woman suffragé 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid © 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass: 
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"OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS, 

The following Massachusetts friends of 

woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 





cured as speakers to address meetings of 


the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 8. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 


Boston. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 


n. 
 paneh D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lioyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street. Boston. 

Adelaide A. ¢ laflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis’ A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud. Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Princeton Street, East Boston. 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 


Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 


ee 


HUMOROUS. 


There are a good many married men in 
this world who know all about what a 
model wife should be, but who have very 
hazy ideas about the component elements 
of a model husband. 


Two students ring a hated professor’s 
bell at midnight. He puts his head out of 
the window and wants to know what’s up. 
“One of your windows is wide open.” 
“Where?” exclaims the startled professor. 
“The one you are looking out of.”—Flie- 
gende Blatter. 


“George,” said the senior partner to the 


junior, in a law firm of three, ‘tI thought 


you told me that Alfred had gone out of 
town on legal business? I understand he’s 
down the road on a visit to a young lady.” 
“Well, sir,” said George, with an injured 
look, “it’s not illega! to call on a young 
lady, I believe?” 


There was a gentle ripple of merriment 
the other day at a certain religious gather- 
ing, when a peculiarly staid and dignified 
brother, in referring to the denominational 
and doctrinal change in the views of the 
late Adoniram Judson, one of the pioneer 
missionaries who started for India a Con- 
gregationalist and landed there a Baptist, 
remarked that the change in Judson’s 
views occurred when he was half-seas- 
over.— Springfield Union. 

A good story, though possibly not quite 
new, is told of a Mr. Merry, who was con- 
testing a seat for Parliament at the hust- 
ings. Some one in the crowd cried out, 
ironically, **Will Mr. Merry vote for an 
alteration of the Decalogue?’ Merry, 
turning aside to a treacherous friend, 
asked, ‘‘What the deuce is that?” His 
friend replying, ‘‘Flogging in the army,” 
Merry boldly declared: ‘I beg to say, if 
elected, I will vote, and, indeed, I will move 
for its total abolition.” 

“You seem happy this morning, Silas,” 
said Mr. Blank to the neighborhood ne’er- 
do-well, whom he had employed to do 
some tinkering on a fence. ‘*Ya-as,” 
drawled Silas. ‘‘Ya-as, I’ve been a-gettin’ 
married this miornin’.” ‘‘Married? You? 
Why, Silas, what on earth have you gone 
and done that for? You can't support 
yourself, as itis!’ ‘*Wull,” said Silas, ‘I 
ken pooty near support myself, ’n’ I think 
it’s a great pity if she can't help some!” 

_—_——eoo——_—__——_ 


SIX HUNDRED VOTES IN HUDSON. 


Hupson, MAss., MARCH 10, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Seven years ago Mrs. Mary J. Houghton 
was elected to the School Board of this 
town, for one year, the ladies voting then 
for the first time. At the end of the year 
she was re-elected for three years by a 
handsome majority. Three years ago she 
received all but four or five-votes. Last 
Monday she was again put on the Board, 
every vote (over six hundred) being cast 
in her favor. Mrs. Houghton brings a thor- 
ough, practical knowledge of schools and 
their needs to her work, having been a 
teacher for many years. 

All through the day, last Monday, the 
ladies of the local W. C. T. U. were pres- 
ent in town meeting, some in the hall 
distributing ‘no license” ballots; while 


others were preparing a dinner in the’ 


Lower Town Hall, tickets for which were 
sold at a very low price. Hudson voted 
ho license,” due, no doubt, to the prose- 
cution of the rum-sellers, by the Union, 
about a month ago, and to the work of the 
ies last Monday. 

After voting, the ladies repaired to the 
Lower Hall and started a Woman Suffrage 
Club. A Voter. 

ee a os 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending March 8, 1887, as 
follows: 

Anna Alplonalb, Chicago, Ill.. Bustle. 

Maggie E. Minnick, Galveston, Texas, 
Washing-fluid. 


Gertrude H. Woodworth; Algona, Iowa, 
Foot-rést for Stoves. : 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A TRUE STORY OF TWO CATS. 
Isabella Josephine and Daisy Augusta. 


BY EVA F. L. CARSON. 





Miss Isabella Josephine got many a dainty dish, 

But though she prized them both in turn, her weak- 
ness was for fish. 

For though pussy dreads the water, as most of you 
have seen, 

Yet she thinks what lives in water makes a dinner 
for a queen. 

While dozing near her comrade, before the fire one 
day, 

She chanced to spy a salmon-can that on the table 
lay. F 

“Ah, what is this,” said Josephine, ‘‘that smells so 
wondrous good? 

I’m very sure that that tin can contains delicious 
food. 

“There’s stupid Daisy fast asleep, and no one here 
to see; 

*Twill do no harm to take a peep, and see what it 
can be.” 

So she smelled around and licked the edge, then 
smelled and licked anew. 

“Oh, dear,” said greedy pussy, ‘‘l know what I will 
do. 

‘‘Here’s just a little left inside the folks will hardly 
miss, 

If they have eaten all the rest, I surely may have 
this!” 

So further in she pushed her head, and eagerly began 

To eat the scraps of salmon that were left within 
the can, 

“I never tasted anything one-half so good!" she 
cried, 

Ina sort of choky murmur, for her head was ’way 
inside ; 

Then gave a jerk, and tried to move the can, and 
jerked again, 

And up and down, this way and that, she tried, but 
all in vain. 

Poor Isabella Josephine! ‘Tis easier far, no doubt, 

To put one’s head into a can than ’tis to draw it out! 

Bewildered, frightened half to death, across the 
room she tore, 

But she bumped against the washtubs when she 
tried to reach the door, 

And round and round the room she rushed, as if 
she had a fit, 

She banged the chairs and tables, and the floor and 
wall she hit. 

And with every hair upstarting, poor Daisy howled 
in dread 

At the fearful sight she witnessed—Isabella’s new 
tin head! 

And the family came running, they ran from far 
and near, 

At the dreadful din and clatter that smote upon 
the ear; 

They released poor Isabella, and a wiser cat was she 

When she saw once more the sunlight, and knew 
that she was free. 

But I cannot tell you whether Isabella Josephine 

Was cured of being selfish, and abandoned ways so 
mean. 

For if. boys and cats are greedy on the subject of 
their dinner, 

More than one such lesson’s needed to convert the 
little sinner. Selected- 


ae 
THE CHICKEN IN THE SHELL. 


The little white hen had been sitting on 
ten eggs, and all but one of them had 
hatched. 

The farmer’s wife had looked at this one, 
turned it over, and finally put it back, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Well, it doesn’t seem to be quite 
addled.” 

Then the little white hen looked at it 
anxiously—for this was her first brood— 
and at last she tapped on the shell, and 
said, ‘‘My dear, why don’t you come out?” 
But all that the little chicken in the shell 
said was, ‘There isn’t any out ; it’s all in.” 

Then some of the other chickens who 
had crept away from the nest, and had even 
peeped out between the bars of the coop, 
came back, and tried to tell the chicken in 
the shell about it. They told him that 
there was a sky, and that it was blue. 

‘““What is a sky?” asked the chicken in 
the shell. 

“A great thing that is over you,” said 
they. 

‘Oh, you mean the shell,” said the little 
chicken. 

**No, it isn’t the shell,” said they, ‘*be- 
cause it’s blue.” 

‘“*What is blue?” said the little chicken. 
**Is it shell or down?” 

‘*Why, it’s what the sky is,” said they. 

“Then it is shell, because the sky is 
shell.” 

*“*No,” said they, “‘sky is just sky. It 
isn’t shell, and it isn’t down.” 

“Then it isn’t anything,” said the chick- 
en, ‘for there’s only shell and down.” 

**But come out and see,” said they, ‘tand 
the grass outside the coop is green.” 

“What is green, and what is grass?” 
asked the chicken. ‘‘Is it shell or down?” 

*“*"Tisn’t either,” said they. ‘‘Only come 
out, and you'll see.” 

“There isn’t any out,” said the chicken. 
“Youve bumped your head against the 
shell, and don’t know what you say.” 

Then the little white hen tapped once 
more, and said, ‘‘Won’t you come out, my 
dear?” 

“IT don’t know what you mean by out,” 
said the chicken. ‘Is it shell or down?” 

“© dear,” said the little white hen, ‘I’m 
really afraid it’s not a chicken atall. I’m 
afraid it’s a goose.” 

Then she went to show the other chick- 
ens the way to the green grass, and while 
she was gone, the farmer’s wife came out 
took up the egg, shook it, and then threw 
it out on the rocks behind the barn, say- 





ing, “Only one addled among ten. ‘hat 
isn’t so very bad.”—Hva March Tappan, in 
N. Y. Tribune. 


— oo 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old epyetpenccetined from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an t India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human Oy I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. , 





Lost.—*‘I don’t know where, I can’t tell when, 
I don’t see how—something of great value to me, 
and for the return of which I shall be truly 
thankful, viz.: a good appetite.” 

Founp.—“Health and strength, pure blood, an 
appetite like that of a wolf, regular digestion, all 
by taking that popular and peculiar medicine, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I want I amen | to try it 
this season.” It is sold by all druggists. "One 
hundred doses one dollar. 


A Pass over the U. C. and I. C. R. R. will be 
sent to every subscriber of the Woman’s Jovr- 
NAL who will take the trouble to write to Smith 
Bros. & Co., 520 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
for their new Descriptive Circular of the Acme 
Washer and Bleacher, the best washing machine 
made. Retail at $3. Agents wanted. See their 
advertisement. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., #1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEF DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 





WHEN you want Pearline, be sure you get 
what you ask for. The market is full of imita- 
tions. The genuine is manufactured only by 
James Pyle, New York. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS = CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 
Do not 





Do not require Laundrying. 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, 
by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 
“ Cuffs, 40c. 6 “ 2.20. 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85c. 1.50 ‘¢ 
« Cuffs, 30c. 6 “ 1.70. 3.00 * 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect- 


GOOD SENSE 
hr CORDED 













b and when she becomes 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
enjoying good health, she will then be 


sure to wear them. 
FITS ALL AGES—Infants to Adults, 


Sou5'TEABING RETAILERS 


& 
Everywhere. &~ Be sure your corset 
4 stam 





} == 341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


RICHARD 1. GAY COMPANY, 
342 Washington &t., 
GAY &e., ea 

That Will Not Crock 

Send ~ Se: 
i have made the disease of EPILEPSY or FALLING 
Free Bottle of my i niallinte reneeay. @ive Bapress ana Post 


LATE UP ONE FLIGHT. 
OF 
THE ONLY | 
ARE SOLD BY 
F I I St 
n a radical cure. 
OKNESS a life-long 
Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure ‘ 


The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
WARD old firm. Paper by the Pound, 
STATIONERY, 
AN 
Black Stockings 
The F. P, Robinson Co, “ Way. 
en I say cure i do nee maeen sorely te stop 
the worst cases. 
not now 
Address ROOT. 183 Pearl St.“New York. 








specialties, &c., carried by the 
D 
FANCY COODS, 
IN THE WORLD. 
49 West Street. 
and then havethem 
receiving a eure. 





6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz | 
4.00 “ 








CANTATAS for FLOWER TIME! 


Teachers of Juvenile Singing Classes do not need 
to be told of the intense interest and enthusiasm 
which attend the bringing out of anew CANTATA. 
The following are new, bright,pretty and easily given. 
Commence in time to prepare them. 


VOICES OF NATURE. retta. N. B. Sargent. 
FOREST JUBILEE BANv. N. B. Sargent. 
NEW FLURA’S FESTIVAL. Bradbury. 
Arranged by J. C. Johnson. 
MERRY COMPANY, or Cadets’ Picnic. 
Collin Coe. 
Price of each book, 40 cts., or $3.60 per doz. 





The first two books are by a nature and music-lover, 
who fills teem with very sweet songs of birds, flowers, 
insects, etc. Flora’s Festival, doubled in size, and 
with minute directions, will surely be a success, as 
will, in another way, the “MERRY COMPANY.” 


Our new edition of VOICES OF PRAISE 
(40 cts., or $4.20 per doz.), by Rev. C. L. Hutchins, is 
cordially commended to all who wish a Sunday 
School Song Book of the highest character. 

Schools, Academies and Seminaries are al 
ways safe in adopting the carefully compiled School 
Song Books of Ditson & Co. We recommend for 
the higher schools, SONG GREETING (60 cts.) 
and ROYAL SINGER (60 cts.), for grammar 
schools, SONG BELLS (50 cts.), and for primary 
schools, GEMS FOR LITTLE sINGERS (30c.) 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLAcK- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuL1a Warp Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 

WomMan’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M, Alcott. 





“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JouRNAL.”—Maria Mitchell, 


“It is an aay of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’”’—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman's JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and ite 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight 


(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


Address 


j . 
The Woman’s Tribune, 
Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CLARA BEwIcK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


THe WomaAn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1885. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for 83.00 per year. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Clothhound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


D 
mt n 


ucements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

















\ GREATAMERICAN 


ComPaNy 








Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's pietionery: For full particulars address 
THE MERICAN TEA CO. 


THE GREAT 
P. O. Box 289. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAHE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
atyle in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M, GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremant 8t. Room 36, 


81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








LOUAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES, 


AGME IMPROVED WASHER AND BLEACHER. 
AG WASHER AN 












ofthe water and come out 
WHITE AS SNOW. 


AGENTS WANTE 















a~ 

SS GENUINE ARTICL 
Constructed on Hydraulic Principles 

Ae WASH CLOTHES WITHOUT RUBBING 

peteecmecny tee bow me ae Ee 

Hone connote cmitoaition Metaland Solid Brasstabes. 


Sample Sent for $3.00 Express 


<4 Pass over U.C. &1.C. B.R., sent 
the U.C. 5 
piace aoe os &.CO., Mant 
SMITH BROS. & CO., M 

520 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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of the season to 
saple Dressing Rooms for 


THE OPEN COURT 


A Fortnightly Journal, 


Published every other Thursday, at 
175 La Salle St., Chicago, 


By THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


B. F. UNDERWOOD (formerly of The Index), Editor 
ard Manager. 


SARAH A. UNDERWOOD, Associate Editor. 


THE OPEN COURT, continuing the work of The 
Index, will aim to establish Ethics and Religion on 
the basis of Science, in furtherance of this object 
encouraging the freest and fullest discussion by able 
thinkers of all the great moral, religious, social and 
philosophical questions now engaging the attention 
of thoughtful minds. Editorially it will be thor- 
oughly independent, asserting its own convictions 
with frankness and vigor. It will endeavor to sub- 
stitute for unquestioning ‘credulity, intelligent in- 
quiry; for blind faith, rational religious views; for 
unreasoning bigotry a liberal spirit, and for secta- 
rianism a broad humanitarianism. While the crit- 
ical work still needed in this transitional period will 
not be neglected, the most prominence will be given 
to the positive, affirmative side of modern thought. 
Subjects of practical interest will have preference 
over questions of pure speculation, although the 
latter, with their fascination for many minds, which, 
as Lewes says, “the unequivocal failure of twenty 
centuries” has not sufficed to destroy, will receive 
adequate attention. 

In regard to the Rights of Woman, THE OPEN 

COURT will be as pronounced as was The Index 
during the last six years it was published. 
_ The new journal will aim to be broad and liberal 
in the best sense, and to keep the banner of Truth 
and Reason waving above the distractions, party 
contentions, theological controversies, and social 
and political crazes of the hour, submitting all opin- 
ions to careful scrutiny and recalling men hen their 
aberations to sanity and the pathway of truth. 

Among the contributors to THE OPEN COURT 
are M. D. Conway, James Parton, George Jacob 
Holyoake, M. J. Savage, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
W. D. Gunning, Rowland Connor, Felix L. Oswald, 
John W. Chadwick, Ednah D. Cheney, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Fred May Holland, W. J. Potter, Thomas 
Davidson, and Edmund Montgomery. 

TERMS. — $3 per year; single copies, 15 cents. 
Make all remittances payable to B. F: Underwood, 
and address OPEN COURT, P. O. Drawer F, Chi- 


| cago, Ill. 


CONTENTS OF THE OPEN COURT FOR 
FEBRUARY 17. 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Society and the Individual. Wm. J. Potter. 
The Need for Free Thought Education. Thomas 
Davidson. 

Katzenjammer. W. D. Gunning. 

King Voltaire. Frederick May Holland. 

Monism in Modern Philosophy and the Agnostic 

Attitude of Mind. Edward Montgomery. 

The Two Hemispheres. B. W. Ball. 

Ethnological Studies. Theodore Stanton. 

Aphorisms from the Study. Xenos Clark. 
EDITORIALS. 

Salutatory. 

Notes. 

ESSAY AND DISCUSSION. 
The Basis of Ethics. Edward C. Hegeler. 
Remarks by Messrs. Prussing, Stern, Underwood 
and Zimmerman. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Letter from our Jerusalem 
“Special.” 
Book NoTIcEs. 

To the Poet Laureate. 

a Leben in Liedern Gedichte eines Heimath- 

osen. 

The Sunday Law of Massachusetts. 

Mind. 

The Art Amateur. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Unawares—Poem. 

ture. 
NEW THEOLOGY HERALD. 

Tie New Theology HERALD is a family relig- 
ious paper, and, while standing firmly for the ideas 
of the New Theology, will give the ripe thought of 
Christian scholarship on the supreme questions of 
religion. The eminent scholars and Divines asso 
ciated with the Lakewood Schoo! of New Theology, 
will furnish this paper, from time to time, with 
the brightest jewels of their thought. It stands for 
the rights of man, woman and child, and will 
attack, without fear, every form of wrong, nation- 
al or individual. Believing that God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living, and that His 
Holy Spirit is ever breathing new truth into the 
souls of men, it holds that theology, like every 
other department of human thought, must be pro- 
gressive. Holding fast to all the revelations of the 
past, it accepts with reverent gladness all the rev- 
elations of the present time. It would unite in the 
bonds of a common sympathy all those who, either 
within or without the Evangelical Church, are 
earnestly seeking to reconstruct religious thought, 
and clear it from the errors of the past. It seeks 
to preserve the truth that has found imperfect ex- 
pression in ancient forms of faith, and to set it 
forth in a form which shall command the respect 
and reverence of the disciples of science and mod. 
ern thought. 

The HERALD is the only paper representing the 
New Theology movement. It is the organ of the 
New Theology Reading Circles, and will contain 
a large portion of the reading in the regular courses 
of study. 

The Sermons of Dr. Townsend constitute a lead- 
ing feature of the HERALD. 

J. G. TOWNSEND, } » 
SOLON LAUER, | EP!TORS. 


Correspondent. 


Franklin—Extract from Lee- 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE VOTE. 





We give below, for reference at next 
election, the names of the representatives 
who voted and paired last week for and 
against Municipal Woman Suffrage. (Re- 
publicans in roman, Democrats in italics.) 
It is the largest vote ever given in Massa- 
chusetts for municipal woman suffrage. 
Larger votes have been given for a Consti- 
tutlonal Amendment,which evades respon- 
sibility and confers nothing, 

The Republican votes and pairs were a 
tie: 


For Woman Suffrage........ 
Against Woman Suffrage 





140 

The Democratic votes and pairs were: 
For Woman Suffrage.......+++++« cocceceeel6 
Against Woman Suffrage....-.sseceeereee 52 
- 68 


Yes Vores. 


Charles E. Adams, Lowell. 
Cortez Allen, Westport. 
Sam’l W. Armington, Holden, 
Wm. 0. Armstrong, Boston. 
John Backup, Boston. 
Mason Barney, Swansea, 
Guilford P. Bray, Salem. 
Arthur B. Breed, Lyon. 
Wm. A. Clark, Jr., Lynn. 
Luther Conant, Acton. 
Sam. C. Darling, Somerville. 
Solomon K. Dexter, Lowell. 
Elkanah Finney, Plymouth. 
David Floyd, zd, Winthrop. 
James F. D. Garfield, Fitchburg. 
Seth W. Godfrey, New Bedford. 
Wm. H. Gurney, Whitman. 
Ed. F. Handy, Wareham. 
Jas. H. Harlow, Middleboro’. 
Moody Harrington, Amherst. 
Patrick J. Heastey, Boston, 
Robert Henry, Fall River. 
Edmund Hersey, 2d, Hingham. 
E. Williams Hervey, New Bedford. 
Luther Hill, Spencer. 
Chas. S. Hitchings, Saugus. 
Geo. H. Hunt, Rockland, 
William H. Jennings, West Bridgewater, 
Jeremiah ./. Keane, Holyoke. 
John L. Knight, Springfield. 
Patrick McCarthy, Brockton. 
Michael J. Mec Ettrick, Boston. 
Robert McIntosh, Weymouth. 
Daniel L. Milliken, Malden. 
John C, Milne, Fall River. 
John M. Morin, Adams. 
Wi. W. Orcutt, Cummington. 
Henry L. Parker, Worcester. 
James E. Pray, Boston. 
Josiah Gomer, Quincy. 
Ww. F. Ray, Franklin. 
Horace A. Roberts, Lynn. 
Whittemore Rowell, Boston. 
Cyrus Savage, Taunton. 
Frank Smith, Dover. 
Enoch J. Stockwell, Buckland. 
Cyrus Story, Gloucester. 
Stephen 8. Taft, Palmer. 
Wm. P. Taylor, Townsend. 
John O. Teele, Boston. 
0. W. H. Upham, Salem. 
Horace G. Wadlin, Reading. 
Abijah T. Wales, Attleboro’. 
David Walker, Lynn. 
M. Everett Ware, Boston. 
dames E. Whitcher, Stoneham. 
Wm. A. Wilde, Malden. 
Rufus H. Willis, New Bedford. 
Joseph 8. Wilson, Fitchburg. 
Chas. F. Woodward, Wakefield. 
Harvey N. Collison, Boston.....61. 
Yes Pairs. 
Geo. F. Morey, Lowell. 
D. P. Bailey, Everett. 
John H. McDonough, Boston. 
John B. Bottum, Northampton. 
N. E. Ladd, Groveland. 
Jos. C. Chaffee, Lee. 
C. T. Bachelder, Peabody. 
D. F. Hamilton, Greenfield. 
Jonathan Bigelow, Watertown. 
8S. N. Bennett, Agawam. 
Jas. E. Fitzgerald, Boston. 
Wn. J. Hinchcliffe, Lawrence. 
Chas. Field, Boston. 
Sam. B. Bird, Framingham. 
T. P. Dresser, Medford. 
Wm. A. Gile, Worcester. 
J. H. Clark, Brewster. 
Chas. Dillingham, Sandwich. 
8. I. Howe, Shrewsbury. 
Chas. H. Lang, Reading. 
Wn. J. Briggs, Taunton. 
E. W. Wood, Newton. 
John Larrabee, Melrose. 
D. O. Judd, Holyoke. 
D. W. Taft, Uxbridge.......... 25. 
Total yes votes and pairs... .86. 
No Vores. 
Henry C. Allen, Boston. 
Savillian Arnold, Hudson. 
Harrison H. Atwood, Boston. 
Allen A. Belcher, Randolph. 
8B. Y. H. Bennink, Cambridge. 
Francis Boardman, Marblehead. 
Peter J. Brady, Lowell. 
John Brockbank, Monson. 
Peleg T. Brooks, Kingston, 
John F. Brown, Boston. 
John D. Burtch, Sheffield. 
Thos. W. Butler, Worcester. 
Patrick J. Cainan, Boston. 
Michael Carney, Lawrence. 
Geo. N. Carpenter, Brookline. 
Arthur B. Champlin, Chelsea. 
John F. Colby, Boston. 
Peter A. Conlin, Worcester. 
Warren T. Copeland, Brockton. 
John C. Crosby, Pittsfield. 
Sam Cutler, Somerville. 
Jas. F. Davlin, Somerville. 
Geo. F. Day, Lynn. 
Jeremiah Desmond, Boston. 
Chas. L. Dodge, Beverly. 
John Doherty, Boston. 
Ed. J. Donovan, Boston. 
James Donovan, Boston. 
George E. Downes, Canton. e 
Jacob A. Dresser, Boston. 
Jas. J. Dunlea, Boston, 
Frank A. Fales, Norwood. 
Henry E. Fales, Milford. 
Thos. J. Farren, Boston. 
Thos. J. Flynn, Lowell. 
+dward J. Fossitt, Boston. 
Geo. H. Freeman, New Bedford. 
Jos. W. Garfield, Lynn. 
Michael ite a Boston. 
Theodore Giddings, Great Barrington. 
Edwin D. Goodell, Brookfield. 


Morrill A. Greenwood, ‘Leominster. 
Daniel Guan, Boston. 





David J, Hagerty, Boston. 
Fred 8. Hall, Taunton. 
John W. Haitett, paesuepet. 
jae A arlboro’, 
yt '. Haskell, Deerfield. 
. Hastings, Framingham. 
W. Hender: © dge. 


Jonas EF. Howe, Clinton. 

Geo. H. Kearn, North Adams. 
Horace G. Kemp, Cambridge. 
a mg J. Kennedy, Boston. 


Jas. Lally, Jr., Milford. 

Henry E. Lincoln, Brockton. 
Geo. H. Loring, Yarmouth. 
Dan. J. Maguire, Boston. 
John J. Marsh, North Adams. 
Feliz F. McCue, Montague. 
George W. Miller, Springfield. 
Henry A. Mook, Braintree. 
Geo. E. Morrill, Chelsea. 
Harrison E. Morton, West Boylston. 
Thos. L. Noonan, Boston. 
Dennis J. O' Brien, Hopkinton. 
Timothy F. O° Hearn, Lawrence. 
Byron P. Owen, Easthampton. 
Henry Parkman, Boston. 

Isaac 8. Pear, Cambridge. 
Warren A. Peirce, Arlington. 
Justin Perry, Natick. 

Thomas Post, Lenox 

Wm. Provin, Westfield. 

Philip H. Quinn, Boston. 
Peter J. Reardon, Boston. 
John P. Reynolds, Boston. 
Levi W. Robinson, Ware. 
Thos. G. Sandland, Attleboro’. 
John T. Scuily, Cambridge. 
Malcolm Sillars, Danvers. 
Solomon 8S. Sleeper, Cambridge. 
Alexander Smart, Merrimac. 
Charles Smith, Andover. 

J. Henry Stevenson, Boston. 
Henry 8. Stockwell, Sutton. 
James Sullivan, Boston. 

Geo. W. Trull, Tewksbury. 

Ed M. Tucke, Lowell. 

Arthur C. Walworth, Newton. 
J. Otis Wardwell, Haverhill. 
Wm. F. Wharton, Boston. 
Norris R. Wood, Chicopee. 
Albert A. Woodward, Boston. 
Isaiah C. Young, Welfleet.....97. 


No PAtrs. 
Chas. H. Symonds, Salem. 
Benj. T. Lovell, Weymouth. 
Roland Turner, Scituate. 
Geo. A. Perkins, Cambridge. 
L. H. Gamwell, Pittsfield. 
John F. O' Connor, Worcester. 
Joseph Walker, Worcester. 
Erskine Warden, Waltham. 
Andrew Quinn, Fall River. 
Henry Fitzpatrick, Stoughton. 
John E. Lynch, Boston. 
Harry M. Eames, Lawrence. 
John H. Wilkins, Ashburnham. 
Chas. Haggerty, Southbridge. 
L. M. Miller, Chelsea, 
Ed. P. Fisk, Boston. 
John H. Pousland, Amesbury. 
Benj. J. Boyden, 2d, Foxboro’. 
A. P. Jaques, Haverhill. 
Jos. H. Gleason, Boston. 
F. L. Waters, Orange. 
Wm. H. Foote, Westfield. 
Ed. J. Hathorne, Boston. 
F. A. Judd, Springfield. 
Henry Brandes, Webster..... 25. 


Total no votes and pairs, 122. 
ABSENT. 


Geo. H. Bartlett, Haverhill. 

Robt. Bennett, Fairhaven. 

Geo. B. Brigham, Westboro’. 

Wm. A. Carman, Full River. 

Sam Clark, North Brooktield. 

James Conroy, Fall River. 

Albert L. Dame, Methuen. 

das. F. Davis, Barre. 

Geo. Dennis, Gloucester. 

Dan. M. Feleh, Newburyport 

Joshua N. Foss, Rowley. 

Jas. W. Gaylord, South Hadley. 

John #. Hayes, Boston. 

Henry J. Hosmer, Concord. 

Wm. T. Leach, Boston. 

Oliver E. Linton, Cottage City. 

Ed. A. Moseley, Newburyport. 

Sam. R. Moseley, Hyde Park. 

Francis J. Murphy, Boston. 

Martin E. Nies, Lynn. 

Chas. J. Noyes, Boston. 

Ed. P. Noyes, Gardner. 

Altred S. Pinkerton, Worcester. 

Theodore L. Pool, Rockport. 

Joseph F. Ready, Boston. 

John 8S. Sanderson, Springfield. 

Sidney P. Smith, Athol. 

Louis C. Southurd, Easton. 

Chas. C. Spellman, Springfield. 

Jeffrey C, Stanley, Manchester. 

Albert G. Thompson, Lowell. 

Sam. 0. Upham, Waltham. 
Total .cccce cocccccccecs 32 


Thus the Republicans were equally di- 
vided on the question, while the Demo- 
crats were more than three-fourths opposed 
and less than one-fourth in favor. And 
this, although our leading champion in the 
House was a Democrat, and although the 


Democrats are demanding, as a right, the 


enfranchisement of men who cannot or 
will not pay a poll-tax of one dollar. 
What shall we think of the attitude of 
men who vote to admit even the least 
resp onsible men and to exclude responsible 
and intelligent women? H. B. B. 


—_—_—_—_e-@-e——————————__ 


PROTECTIVE AGENCIES FOR WOMEN. 


The good work done by the ‘*Protective 
Agencies for Women and Children” is be- 
yond all praise. Collecting wages that 
would otherwise be kept back, saving girls 
who are in danger of being enticed away, 
looking after deserted wives, defending 
women from fraudulent agents who pro- 
fess to sell sewing machines on the instal- 
ment plan,—all these and many other ways 
of helping and defending those who need 
it, are employed by the Protective Agen- 
cies. ‘The greatest trouble is in securing 
punishment for criminal assaults. ‘the 
committee of the Chicago Agency say: 

“There seems a general disposition on 
the part of police justices to look upon 
rape as a venial oflense, deserving about 
as much punishment as larceny, and to re- 
gard an attempt at criminal assault as a 
mere piece of disorderly conduct, for which 
a fine is the proper penalty. Our suits are 
dismissed upon what seem to women to 
be the most frivolous pretexts; or, when 
the offenders are convicted, the sentences 
imposed are so light that we cannot won- 
der at the constant recurrence of similar 
crimes, or the frequent insults to which 
the most virtuous women are subjected 
upon our streets.” 

In ten cases of criminal assault, four 
were upon children under ten years of age. 
Three men were convicted and sentenced 
to ove year each in the penitentiary, and 
one case was dismissed. Of the cther six 
cases, one man was fined $100, in one case 
the man had disappeared, three were dis- 








missed, and one was brought before the 
grand jury, the two men being Indicted. 
The only way to have these crimes 
against women punished as they deserve, 
is to have women share the law-making 
power. Noclass is protected that cannot 
protect itself. The vote protects. When 
all the women who are engaged in benevo- 
lent but half-futile endeavors will make 
common cause with the suffragists in their 
demand for the ballot (as many of them 
already do), it will not be long before we 
obtain it. It is well in the meantime to 
circulate petitions for protection to young 
girls; but this would certainly soon be se- 
cured if women had votes and could serve 
on juries. . L. 8. 
Se mee he 5. 


THE RHODE ISLAND CAMPAIGN. 


MRS. LIVERMORE AT WESTERLY. 
MELROSE, Mass., MARCH 14, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The campaign meeting at Westerly, 
Rhode Island, turned out successfully, 
although the evening selected for the meet- 
ing was the poorest of the week. There 
had been almost no preparation for it; 
only two days’ notice had been given, and 
the weather was blustering and disagree- 
able in the extreme. 

There was a large attendance of the 
towns-people, men being greatly in the 
majority. Atthe close of my address, I 
called for questions and objections, and 
immediately had my hands full. The ob- 
jectors and questioners were earnest peo- 
ple evidently, courteous and thoughtful. 
It was nearly half-past ten before the peo- 
ple were ready to leave, and then, when I 
offered the leaflets [ had taken with me 
for distribution, they gathered about me 
again, everybody taking copies of leaflets 
for themselves, and sometimes for absent 
friends, and continuing to ply their ques- 
tions, or to seek removal of their objec- 
tions. 

I took with me to Westerly a thousand 
pages of suffrage literature. What was 
not distributed was left with Messrs. 
Perry, who will faithfully circulate the 
remainder. Every voter in Rhode Island 
should have placed in his hands, a week 
or ten days before election, copies of our 
admirable leaflets, so brief that they are 
sure of a reading, and so complete and 
logical that every vestige of objection 
must be removed from the mind of candid 
people. [shall take a thousand pages of 
leaflets with me for distribution at every 
campaign meeting [ address. Itis idle to 
depend alone on speeches and the imper- 
fect report of them in the dai!v papers. 

To Rev. Mr. Whitford, of Westerly, and 
his lovely wife, and to the Perry Brothers, 
who have wives worthy of them, and that 
is saying a good deal in this case, is largely 
due the success achieved by the Westerly 
meeting. 

Another meeting should be held in the 
town, for which there should be better 
preparation, and of which longer and more 
extensive notice should be given, for 
Westerly is a large town. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


ASHTON. 

A large meeting, chiefly of men, was 
held in Foresters’ Hall, Monday evening, 
to listen to addresses on the woman suf- 
frage amendment. Dr. L. F. C. Garvin 
presided, and made the opening speech. 
He was followed by Rev. Frederic A. 
Hinckley, of Providence. Henry B. Black- 
well, Esq., made the closing address. A 
lively discussion followed, in which much 
interest was manifested on the part of the 
audience, several gentlemen taking part in 
the discussion. Not a single woman pres- 
ent voted against suffrage for her sex. 

TIVERTON. 

About sixty-five citizens of Tiverton, 
mostly men, met in the Town Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, March 15, at short no- 
tice, to consider the woman suffrage 
amendment. Rev. Mr. Hite, pastor of the 
Baptist chureh, presided and opened the 
meeting with prayer. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Ada C. Bowles and Henry 
B. Blackwell. A number of ladies, after 
the meeting, announced their intention of 
going to the polls to distribute ‘tyes” bal- 
lots. The speakers were kindly enter- 
tained by leading citizens. The notices of 
the meeting only came to hand the pre- 
vious evening, but were distributed, not- 
withstanding the storm, by Mrs. Barker, 
to whom the success of the meeting was 
largely due. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson addressed 
the citizens of Middletown on woman suf- 
frage on Tuesday evening, March 15, in 
the M. E. Church. There is a strong tem- 
perance sentiment in this community, and 
it is becoming aroused to the importance 
of giving the ballot to women. 


BRISTOL. 
The citizens of Bristol held a well at- 
tended meeting to consider the woman 
suffrage amendment, on Monday evening, 
March 14. Mary F. Eastman and Ada C. 
Bowles were the principal speakers. A 
lively discussion followed, and after ad- 
journment it was continued by animated 
groups of gentlemen and ladies. It wasa 
spirited and successful meeting. 
MRS. FOSTER IN RHODE ISLAND. 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of lowa, completed 
her lectures in Rhode Island last week. 
In every one she has urged her hearers to 
vote for the woman suffrage amendment. 





She left reluctantly to fulfil im en- 
gagements in Michigan, but it is hoped 
will return for ten days before the April 
election. 

PROVIDENCE. 

In the R. L. Senate on Wednesday, 
March 16, a constitutional amendment to 
abolish the property qualification and reg- 
istry tax in the case of male citizens was 
adopted. Senator Chace made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to strike out the word 
“male” as inconsistent with the pending 
woman suffrage amendment. 

EAST GREENWICH. 

A meeting of 150 citizens of East Green- 
wich assembled in the M. E. Church, on 
Thursday evening, March 17, in behalf of 
the woman suffrage amendment. Mrs. 8. 
H. Day presided, and made a brief open- 


ing address. There were speeches by 


Henry B. Blackwell and Mary F. Eastman, 
followed by the doxology, and a benedic- 
tion by Rev. O. H. Still. On the platform 
were Senator and Mrs. Chace, Miss Greene, 
and other influential ladies and gentlemen 
of the town. It was an interesting and suc- 
cessful meeting. 
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WOMANLY INFLUENCE. 





It is often said that women would “lose 
their influence” if they were allowed to 
vote. But what is it that gives influence? 
Beauty, goodness, tact, talent, money, 
pleasing manners, social position—a hun- 
dred things, not one of which would be de- 
stroyed by the right to vote. Then, in ad- 
dition, the right to vote itself carries influ- 
ence, even when the voter has neither char- 
acter nor brains. The tastes and preju- 
dices of the most ignorant men are con- 
sidered and deferred to by political man- 
agers, for the sake of their votes, while the 
wishes of the most intelligent women often 
pass unregarded, because they are not 
voters. 

It is said ‘*A woman can exert more in- 
fluefice by talking with her husband and 
friends and teaching her children than she 
ean by voting,” as if it would be impos- 
sible for her to do both. After suffrage is 
granted, women will still be able to talk 
with their friends and to teach their chil- 
dren; every avenue of influence they now 
have will still be open to them, and another 
very important one in addition. Nor is it 
likely that the opinions of women on pub- 
lic questions would be regarded with less 
respect by men than they are now, merely 
because the law had raised women out of 
their present category with children, Juna- 
tics and other persons whose political opin- 
ions are considered not worth counting. 

There is really no sense in what is often 
said about indirect influence being greater 
than direct influence, as if the two were in- 
compatible. Every good man exerts both. 
He has an indirect power for good by his 
character and personal influence, and a di- 
rect power for good by his vote. ‘The lat- 
ter never interferes with the former. There 
is an old story about a prisoner who had 
been shut up for years in a dungeon, re- 
ceiving light only through a chink in the 
wall. His mind became weakened by long 
captivity, and when his friends proposed 
to tear down the wall and let him out, he 
protested. He said that if the wall were 
destroyed, the chink through which all his 
light came would be destroyed, too, and he 
would be left in total darkness. The fear 
that women would “lose their influence’’ 
if they had votes, is just as irrational. All 
the means of influence they have now they 
would have still, and one more besides. 
Whatever amount of influence and respect 
women now possess, they possess in spite 
of their political disabilities, not because 
of them. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Association will be held to-day in Hamil- 
ton Hall, Columbia College, New York, at 
2 P.M. After the business, an adjourn- 
ment will be moved, that the members may 
accept an invitation tendered by the New 
York Association of Collegiate Alumnz to 
participate in their quarterly reunion. ‘This 
will take place in the same hall at 2.30 
P. M., and will be devoted to a discussion 
of the subject, ‘‘Opportunities for College- 
trained women in Philanthropic Work.” 

A special meeting of the Association will 
be held, by invitation of the Washington 
Branch, in Washington, D. C., on Satur- 
day, April 9, 1887. ‘The morning session 
will open at 10.30 o’clock. The subject for 
discussion will be, ‘The Effect of the 
Amusements and Occupations of Girls on 
their School Life.” Papers will be given 
by Mary M. De Veny, Laura J. Wylie, 
Alice Goddard, Alice H. Luce, Emma 8. 
Atkinson, and others. Luncheon will be 
served at 1.30 P. M. The afternoon session 
will be at 3 o’clock. Alla W. Foster will 
read a paper on ‘*The relation of Women 
to the Governing Boards and Faculties of 
Colleges.” Members living in Washing- 
ton are making special preparations for 
the cordial reception of their visitors, and 
are planning various social festivities. 

Alumne desiring information concern- 
ing boarding-places are invited to commu- 
nicate with Mrs. C. C. Darwin, 1907 Hare- 
wood Avenue. before April 3. Further de- 
tails concerning the place of assembly, 











luncheon, railroad rates, social gatherings, 
and other matters of interest, will be fur 
nished to members who send their names, 
before April 3, to Mrs. Darwin. 

MARION TALBOT, Sec’y. 


66 Mar. h Street, Boston, } 
March 12, 1887. 
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IOWA MOURNS MRS. ABBY KELLEY FOSTER, 


Des Mornes, lowA, MARCH 8, 1887, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Desiring to place on record some expres. 
sion of our appreciation of the labdrs of 
Abby Kelley Foster, of Massachusetts, 
who passed from this life January 14, 
1887, the following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted by the Polk County, 
Iowa, Woman Suffrage Association, at its 
recent meeting: 


Resolved, That through the heroic efforts of 
Abby Kelley Foster, and her unselfish devotion 
to the principles of human freedom, at an early 
period " the ea cdavey pone . this coun- 
try, and at the ve nning of the tation 
for the equal righis men A the = was 
opened for those women who came into the work 
later to secure a hearing. 

Resolved, That we cherish a ful remem- 
brance of her brave, self-sacrificing labors for 
humanity; and, stimulated by her example, we 
will never cease our efforts to secure the applica- 
tion of those principles of perfect equality and 
exact justice for which she gave her whole life, 
to all the human family without distinction of 
race or sex. 








~ietttn 
MRS. SAXON IN KANSAS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth L. Saxon has engaged to 
speak in Kansas, to secure a general reg- 
istration of women under the municipal 
woman suffrage law. She has spoken, 
during the past week, in Sterling, Larned, 
Lyons, and Great Bend. Her engagements 
are as follows: 


Florence .......++++++-March 20 and 21 
Ottawa... .eeeeeeeeeeesMarch 22 

Eureka ..........++++-March 23 and 24 
Yates Centre..........March 25 and 26 
Wellington ...........March 27 and 28 


—_o+——. 


NATIONAL W. S, A. OF MASS, 


The fifth annual meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts will be held in the Meionaon, Boston, 
on Thursday, March 24, at 2.30 and 7.30 
P. M. 

In the afternoon, there will be addresses 
by Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, the president, on 
“The Ballot a Right, not a Privilege;” 
Mrs. U. B. Campbell, of Maplewood, and 
Mrs. M. O. Stevens, of Peabody, on ‘*Won- 
an Suffrage and the Temperance Question ;” 
Mrs. Martha E. 8. Curtis, of Burlington, 
on *‘Woman Suffrage and the Home,” 
Mr. A. H. Grimké, and a discussion on the 
resolutions. 

In the evening, Rev. Dr. B. F. De Costa, 
of New York, will speak on **Woman Suf- 
frage in its Relation to Moral Issues,” 
Hulda B,. Loud, of Rockland, on ‘*Woman 
Suffrage and the Labor Question,” and 
D. L. Milliken, Esq., Representative from 
Malden, will make an address. 

—————o9-e—_____- 
SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB. 











The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
held its regular monthly meeting at the resi- 
dence of the President, Miss A. Elizabeth 
Newell, 781 E. Broadway, on Monday event- 
ing, March 14. After business transacted, 
Miss Newell read a paper, biving the ex- 
periences and travels of herself and three 
friends in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward's Island during the past 
summer. Among the places described were 
Halifax, Pictou, Grand-Pré, and the Basin 
of Minas,—immortalized by Longfellow in 
his poem of Evangeline,—Digby and An- 
napolis. The gypsum quarries of Windsor 
were explored, the Bay of Fundy was 
crossed, and at St. John the steamer taken 
for Boston. The description of incidents 
and places was graphic and interesting, and 
the speaker received the closest attention 
of the large number present. 

Mary A. H. Curtis, Sec’y. 


+++ 
~?oe+ 


MALDEN WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The Malden Woman Suffrage League 
held its usual monthly meeting at the 
house of the secretary, on Tuesday evel- 
ing March 15, with a large attendance of 
members and invited friends, 

The records of the last meeting were 
read, after which the secretary reported 
that, in accordance with the vote taken %# 
the last league meeting, she had procured 
and circulated several hundred suffrage 
leaflets among the different local organiza 
tions and private individuals in the city. It 
is hoped that we may see good results from 
this sowing of seed. Resolutions up0o 
the death of Abby Kelley Foster were pre 
sented and adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That by the death of Mrs. Abby 
Kelley Foster, the cause of woman suffrage ba 
lost one of its most honored advocates. 

Resolved, That we remember with satisfactio® 
the resistance to taxation which she made for thé 
good of the cause. 

Resolved, That the Malden will never 
surrender its work until every woman in thé 
State is enfranchised, believing that ‘success i 
sure. To doubt it were to doubt the world’s 
progress, and the rule of a just God.” 


After the completion of business camé 
the feature of the evening, which was tbe 
reading of a paper upon “Shelley,” bY 
Mrs. Abby M. Gannett, which was ¢* 
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tremely interesting, and thoroughly en- 
by all present. This was followed 
by a reading, by Mrs. Annie Moody, of 
Browning’s poem upon “Shelley,” which 
was also very fine. ‘l'aken all together, the 
League feels that this was a red-letter 
night. Sara F. SARGENT, Sec’y. 


MISS SHAW IN OHIO. 


Rev. Annie H. Shaw is expected in Ohio 
from April 20 to May 9. Several dates 
are already taken. Those wishing a good 
speaker for W. C. T. Unions or Suffrage 
Clubs, are requested to write for particu- 
lars, to Dr. OrpHa D. BALDWIN. 

170 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


++ 
7? 


SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 











Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Saturday evening, of March 12, the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives at 
Harrisburg was filled with members of the 
Legislature and ladies who had gathered 
to hear Miss Matilda Hindman, of Pitts- 
burg, speak on woman suffrage. Senator 
Harlan, of Chester, presided, and Repre- 
sentative Elkins, of Indiana, Pa., was sec- 
retary of the meeting. In the audience 
was a delegation of ladies from Philadel- 
phia, who were there to urge the Legisla- 
ture to take favorable action on the con- 
stitutional amendment giving women the 
right to vote. 

Senator Harlan, in introducing Miss 
Hindman, paid a high tribute to the intel- 
ligence of women. 

Miss Hindman then spoke for an hour 
anda half, showing by facts and figures 
that woman has every essential qualifica- 
tion to vote, and back of it was the grand 
moral influence she would exert at the 
polls and in the selection of good men to 
make the laws. Her speech bristled with 
bright sayings, and her argument so won 
the legislators present that Mr. Dravo of- 
fered a vote of thanks. 

Mr. Robertson (Alleghany) said a vote 
“aye” carried with it a committal to vote 
for the bill. All of the legislators but one 
or two arose and voted “aye.” Among 
thuse who did not vote was Mr. Robinson, 
of Delaware, who stated that he was op- 
posed to woman suffrage because the great 
mass of women could not vote intelligent- 
ly on political questions. 

This brought out Miss Foster, of Phila- 
delphia, who, in a few keen sentences, in- 


formed Mr. Robinson that already the. 


women of Philadelphia are forming groups 
for the study of politics, first turning their 
attention to municipal affairs, then to tax- 
ation, and in time they would study legis- 
lation, with the Legislature as a subject. 

Mr. Robinson suggested that the ladies 
turn their attention to the servant girl 
question, something that had vexed him 
for eleven years. 

Miss Hindman said they would delegate 
Mr. Robinson to attend to the servant girl 
question. 

Mr. Owens made a speech for woman 
suffrage. Senator Harlan adjourned the 
meeting with the remark that woman 
ought to have a vote at the polls. She 
votes in the church, at the society, and in 
corporations wherein she holds stock. 
The audience applauded and agreed with 
him. 

An amusing after-feature was a half- 
dozen little groups of ladies arguing with 
legislators in favor of woman suffrage, 
and the quick way in which any opposition 
to the scheme was met. ” 

Another meeting was held the next 
afternoon at Association Hall. Among 
the speakers were Miss Foster and Miss 
Hindman, of Philadelphia. he latter 
also delivered a lecture on Saturday even- 
ing. A Woman Suffrage Society was or- 
ganized on Monday evening, March 14. 

K. 


+o-e- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, MARCH 14, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Monday of last week, Miss Charlotte 
T. Daley and myself took the afternoon 
train to Albany. As we left the cars we 
Were joined by Mrs. Rogers. and on the 
floor of the Assembly Chamber we met 
Mrs. Chapin, Mrs. Cole, and other friends 
of our cause. The session was a slow 
one, and after the early adjournment we 
held council with our friends in the Legis- 
lature as to the possibility of securing 
Some action next day. 

The following morning we were joined 
by Mrs. Marguerite Moore, the Irish 
Patriot, who accompanied us to the Assem- 
bly Chamber. As she sat there, and saw 
how easy of access the members were, she 
declared that if the Irish women could 
have secured seats in the English House 
of Commons in similar fashion, they would 
have obtained “Home Rule” long ago. 

Besides Mrs. Howell and other Albany 
friends, a large delegation from Lansing- 
burg was present. Mrs. Dr. Welch, Mrs. 
Parks, president of the W. ©. T. U., and 
Others. 

Mr. Arnold’s bill providing for the 
Constitutional Convention was under dis- 
cussion. Mr. J. P. Graham (Dem.), of 





Kings, moved an amendment securing to 
women the right to vote for delegates. 
This was supported by Judge Geo. W. 
Greene (Dem.), of Orange. No definite 
action was taken. The committee reported 
progress, and presently thereafter the an- 
nouncement was made of Mr. Beecher’s 
death, and the House adjourned. 

In the evening there was a pleasant re- 
union of the Albany Society in Miss Kate 
Stoneman’s parlors. Mrs. Joan Cole pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Moore, Miss Daley, Mrs. Rogers, and Mrs. 
Howell. Music was furnished by Miss 
Le Beuf and Miss Philips. 

The speeches were hopeful in tone, 
although defeat on the morrow was antici- 
pated. Mrs. Howell, who had canvassed 
the Assembly so carefully, said she did 
not think it possible that we could receive 
more than fifty votes. The next morning’s 
event justified the prediction. The As- 
sembly Chamber was thronged with wom- 
en, all the friends from Lansingburg, 
Albany, and elsewhere, comiug again to 
use their utmost efforts with the members 
to do what could be dune for success. 
About noon the municipal suffrage bill 
was called from the table by Mr. Chas. T. 
Saxon (Rep.), of Wayne. At once Mr. 
Fremont Cole (Rep.), of Schuyler, moved 
to recommit the bill, with orders to sub- 
stitute a constitutional amendment. After 
a brief debate a vote was taken on this 
proposition, with the result that it was 
lost, 36 to 76. The debate on the final 
passage then began. Mr. Geo. L. Erwin 
(Rep.), of St. Lawrence, and Mr. Saxon 
made strong speeches in favor, and Mr. 
I. F. MeIntyre (Dem.), of New York, Wm. 
F. Sheehan (Dem.), of Erie, and Mr. 
Frank B. Arnold (Rep.), of Otsego, spoke 
in opposition. 

Short speeches were also made in favor 
by Mr. Ainsworth (Rep.), of Oswego, Mr. 
Parsons (Rep.), of Cayuga, Col. Bacon 
(Rep.) and Mr. McCann (Dem.), of Kings, 
Mr. Platt (Rep.), of Dutchess, and Mr. 
McAdam (Dem.), of New York, and the 
opposition by Judge Greene, of Orange, 
who again declared himself in favor of 
allowing women to vote for delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention, and by 
Messrs. Crosby (Rep.), Cantor (Dem.), 
and Hamilton (Rep.), of New York. 
Gen. Jas. W. Husted (Rep.), the Speaker, 
before the vote was announced spoke 
briefly in favor of the bill, and the final 
result was declared as follows: 
[Republicans in Roman, Democrats in italics.] 

Yeas.—Messrs. Ainsworth, Babcock, Bacon, 
Baker, Baucus, Berry, Brennan, Bulkley, Col- 
lins, Cornwell, Cutler, J.C. Davies, B. H. Davis, 
Edson, Eldridge, Erwin, Finn, Fort, Frost, Gor- 
man, Graham, Hadley, Haggerty, L. S. Henry, 
Horton, Howe, Ingersoll, Kimball, Kruse, Lati- 
mer, Longley, Mabie, Martin, McAdam, McCann, 
McEvoy, Parsons, Platt, Porter, Rea, Saxton, 
Seaver, Robert H. Smith, Tisdale, A. S. Thomp- 
son, Van Demark, Wafer, Speaker.—48. 

Nays.—Messrs. Arnold, Bates, Bonnington, 
Brundage, Burke, Burus, Bush, Cantor, Conover, 
Crosby, Dalton, Defendorf, Dickey, Emery, 
Farrell, Fitch, Gallagher, Giegerich. Giese, 
Goerss, Greene, Grippin, Guenther, Hagan, Hall, 
Hamilton, Hayes, G. H. Henry, IJ/ill, Hines, 
Hogeboom, Hornidge, Ives, Johnson, Kunzen- 
man, Langbein, Leete, Manville, Mase, Maurer, 
Maxwell, McCarthy, McIntyre, McKenna, Me- 
Laughlin, MeMahon, Moses, Mulry, Newton, 
Pierce, Power, Prime, Reeves, Reitz, Ryan, Shee- 
han, Sime, Charles Smith, Martin A. Smith, 
Stacey, Sweet, Taylor, D. L. Thomson, Weed, 
Wemple, White, Youngman—68. 

Absent— 12. 

Of the 69 Republicans, 35 voted for the 
bill, and 34 against it; of the 47 Demo- 
crats, 13 voted for it, and 34 against. All 
sorts of excuses were given for opposing 
the bill; some objected toits form. At the 
request of Mr. Howell, it had been care- 
fully rewritten by Mr. N. C..Moak, of 
Albany, a distinguished legislative lawyer. 
Others were afraid of the influence of 
women, some men declaring they would 
not vote at all, others that they would all 
vote the Democratic ticket, and others 
again that they would all vote for Repub- 
lican officials. Of course, these were mere 
excuses. The antagonism to the measure 
arose really from the fact that we were so 
near success. The Senate had passed the 
bill more than two to one; it was asserted 
that the governor would sign it should it 
reach him; there was nothing to prevent 
its immediate enactment except the vote 
in the Assembly. For this reason the op- 
position was more intense than ever be- 
fore. The emissaries of the whiskey 
ring were busy among the members, while 
even the professed advocates of temper- 
ance were afraid of the women’s vote. 
Mr. Crosby, ho had been appealed to 
earnestly b e W. C. T. U., spoke and 
voted against the measure. 

Under these circumstances every aye 
given for the bill was a genuine one, uttered 
by a man who believed in the cause and 
had a constituency back of him that 
favored it. Received in this light, the fact 
that we had 48 votes was a success. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 E. 44th Street, N. Y. 


~- — —-#@e-- —-— 
IN MEMORIAM. 


MrrR1AM M. COLE, well known to our 
readers, in 1870 and 1871, as a regular 
contributor to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
died, in Greenwich, N. Y., on the 3d inst. 





She passed peacefully away, after a brief 
and painless illness. 

Mrs. Cole bas been an invalid for four- 
teen years, suffering especially with rheu- 
matism. Health was sought by frequent 
changes of climate, and every endeavor 
was made that medical skill could suggest. 
There were intervals of comparative relief, 
but each attack left her with less power to 
resist, until her naturally vigorous consti- 
tution surrendered, and she gently slipped 
out of life, saying, **I am so tired.” 

It does not become us to murmur. We 
cannot understand the Providence which 
compelled her, just as she had begun the 
life-work for which she had made careful 
preparation, to step aside, and wait with 
folded hands while to others was intrusted 
the work she longed to do. Her friends 
know the anguish it cost her to bow sub- 
missively, and say, “*Thy will be done.” 
But she learned to say, with sincerity, 
during the last year of her life, “I thank 
God for the discipline of suffering.” 

To her husband, who so unselfishly de- 
voted himself to her care, we tender our 


sympathy in his unspeakable loss. 
H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The California Farmer has a leading edi- 
torial earnestly advocating woman suf- 
frage. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar is at Leavens- 
worth, Kansas. She has issued a circular 
urging the women of that State to register 
before the books close, March 25, so as to 
vote on the first Tuesday in April. 

Prang’s Easter cards are in the shop 
windows, numerous and beautiful as usual. 
Among the artists represented are Miss 
Fidelia Bridges, Miss Lizbeth B. Comins, 
Mrs. E. T. Fisher, Miss Lizbeth B. Humph- 
rey, Miss Alice G. Johnson, Miss Annie C. 
Nowell, and Mrs. O. E. Whitney. 

So the women don’t care to vote, eh? 
The municipal registration lists in Kansas 
seem to indicate that if the new privilege 
is a burden, they bear it with remarkably 
cheerful fortitude. No newspaper needs 
urge them to *‘Register! Register!” heir 
names are going on the voting lists by 
thousands.— Boston Globe. 

Dr. Thomas Hunter, President of the 
Normal College of New York, has an arti- 
cle on *‘Novel-Reading by Girls,” in the 
Epoch of March 18. He asked the girl 
students, ‘‘Who is your favorite author, 
and what books did you read during the 
summer vacation?” The answers received 
“reveal facts which parents and teachers 
should carefully. consider.” 

At the last meeting of the LeRoy Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, Miss J. M. Slo- 
eum, of Granger. Place School, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., read a very able and interest- 
ing paper on **Coverture.”’ Miss Slocum isa 
graduate of the Law Department of Michi- 
gan University. A large number of in- 
vited guests were present, and the evening 
closed with a social and refreshments 
served by the Association. 

The Boston Traveller says Kansas is ‘tan 
active centre of reforms, of earnest efforts 
for general advancement, and its records 
show the influence of education and moral- 
ity. It is a strong prohibition State, and it 
is most liberalin its appropriations for 
public schools and in donations and be- 
quests to its colleges. ‘The latest reform 
inaugurated in Kansas is municipal suf- 
frage for women.” The Traveller calls 
Kansas ‘the New England of the West.” 
This is more of a compliment to New Eng- 
land than to Kansas. 





GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


Has a splendid assortment of all kinds 
of Gloves. 


VOICES OF PRAISE. 


A HYMN AND TUNE BOOK OF RARE MER- 
IT FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


Price, £40 cts. ; $4.20 per dozen. 
By Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, 


The Dry 4 with much pleasure, announce a 
new edition of a very successful book, highly com. 
mended by clergymen and Sunday school men of all 
denominations. 

It is, as many believe, the only book of the kind that 
entirely, and without qualification, meets the views 
of educated and refined people who wish dignified, 
but not dull music, and true and high class, but 
bright poetry, for Sunday School and Social Meeting 


service. 

VOICES OF PRAISE has all that. Even the 
old English Church Tunes, which are so apt to drag, 
furnished with quicker notation, here advance with 
a youthful, joyous, elastic step, which is, indeed, their 
true tempo. 

VOICES OF PRAISE is a large, but light and 
conveniently carried book, with 440 Tunes to nearly 
as many Hymns and Canticles. It has sold very 
largely. The price is low, 


MAILED FOR 40 CTS. 
Send for Specimen Pages. 
It is quite time to order EASTER 
CAROLS and ANTHEMS. 
Send for our list of 200 Octavo Anthems and Carols! 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 














EASTER 


A OUR EASTER PACKAGES are nowready. We assure cus- 
x? tomers that the high standard of our cards is more than 
“4 ntained this vear. We advise carly as many 

No. 1 Far 80 Cente and teenie fi 17 PRANG 
o.1,.—Fer S«nte and 4 cents for tage, 
HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER, aod other fine Waster 
Cards, together with a DOUBLE-FRINGED CARD AND A HAND- 

No. 2.—-Fer 50 Conte and 4 ft tage, 10 large and 
o, %.—For ‘ents an cents for postage, rge ai 
finer Cards from the above publishers, with a FOLDING CARD; 
also a CARD OPENING IN FORM OF A GREEK CROSS, by Prang 

oO. 

No. 3. —For #1 and six cents for postage,a choice selection 
of 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG’S, HILDESHEIMER & 
FAULKNER, ete. including a SOUVENIR BOOKLET, entitled 
se 4 ae (retail price, 35 cents), and a HAND-PAINT- 

D CARD; 

No, 4,.— For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage, a selection of 10 
OF OUR LARGEST AND FINEST CARDS, together with an 
EASTER BOOKLET, and an EASTER CHERUB CARD cut out in 
form of an Angel's head with wings. 

. 5.—For $1.00 and 10 cents for postage, 10 DovusLE 
FRINGED CARDS (not folded), each ina separate envelope, 
together with a FINE SATIN CARD, 

No. 6.—For 25 Cents and 2 cents for postage, 10 PRANG’s, 

| TUCK’s, WARD'S, and other beautiful cards. 

No. 7.—For $1.00 and 4 cents for postage, 6 LARGE AND 
BEAUTIFUL SATIN CARDS, WITH GILT EDGE, and a Fine 
Fringed CARD by L. Prang. 

No. 8.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage, 4 BEAUTIFUL 
FOLDING CARDS, and 4 SOUVENIR EASTER BOOKS, with 

| appropriate selections from best authors; retail price, 25 and 

cents each. 

BIRTHDAY PACKET.—For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET.— For 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s (part 

Easter Cards). STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES KECEIVED., 

Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other novelties, at 10, 15, 25, 

5 Centa, and $1,00 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care 


5 
for different tastes and On as Yo 50 Ward's, P " settee 4 
arcus ard’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, 
TO TEACHERS NL * for $1.00 ands cents for post . Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 cts. 
TO AGI A very choice selection, no two alike, 3.00 and 20 cents for postage and registering. 


T AGENTS AND DEAL NY ONE ordering $5.00 worth and 4 cents for 


rA 

S, postage and registering, of the above packets at one time. a 
$1.00 Packet, together witha Pearl Card, or a Card Carved in Cork, will sent free, and as the 

smallest card in any of these packages will sell readily for five or ten cents each, a handsome profit 

can be realized, 

Every packet wiil be sent fn pee eboard Protectors and heavy envelope yt for safe transmission, 

. LOWEST PRICES IN Px, ! us ht s ATES. ten or © 
e are the New England Agents for the uribu aper Co, 

PAPER BY THE POUND. (established in 1822), and manufacturers of the Beacen Hill 
Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made); selling direct from mili to the consumer, we are 
able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and Ly any with prices and number of 
sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cents, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with 
our card packets, 


H. H, CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Paper Merchants & Manufacturers 


EQUIPOISHE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. Inthe Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growlng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





All things young, and fair, and 
sweet, 
Come the Easter-Morn to greet. 











RICES, 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones......+s0.++ee00+ $1.75 
« 601, “ os * Bone Front only........seees- 2.00 
« 603, Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.2 
« 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones...........+eee0++ 1.50 
« ¢@1, * a © Boned. cccccccccccccecccoccce.¢ + 1.75 
* 621, Children’s—without Bomes.......cccccscscecececreces 75 
« 631, Infants’ * Web eee cesoesossccescooccoce 75 





PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


Sor Chi fants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. , i 
We shalltake Seas in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment, 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Ba One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


ve FACTS 
REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


URES All manner of Complexion Blemished, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 


Macullar, Parker & Go. 


Retail Clothing Department. : ‘sa 


. I 
NHE CLOTHING which we manufacture for this ltch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


department is made for the express purpose of CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itchingof 
supplying the wants of gentlemen who, believing Hondachen pA Be FO Neura gia 
that the best is the cheapest, are willing to pay a 9 p diseases. 


ee ‘ soagg ncibe a Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchinzs and 
fair price ne — wer va - mbopairy CURES Inflamunations as with a magic tout 
carefully selected, thoroughly tested, hone ori- —— acces 
7 ‘ . : | Falling of the Hair and i 
als, and by skilful, intelligent, well-paid labor. ARREST Bmore: Pl pH... nd induces a 
To j 2 s ’ es LS 
We do not claim to sell our goods at as low prices, RESTORES Yitalicy to torpid roots and Grows 
New Hair on Bald Places, 


nominally, as can be found elsewhere, but we think 
UNSURPASSED 1. Wiccan 


that hundreds of thousands of our customers during 
» last 36 years would attest that, all things con- ‘ 
pct ‘ j Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


sidered, we have always given full value for the prices re e 

ived. s ore i i n in wearin Is so apparent 

received, and that there is a satisfactio wd ITs WHOLESOM ENESS < ueatk teak 

our goods not attendant upon those of poorer many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


quality and lower cost. > ase once oll < 
THESE ARE FACTS, jrenion. tre sat 


The stock prepared for this season consists in part of 
|  {sfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, nth 


, . . | Sold by Druggists, ete., Circulars sent on request. 
Of English and American Venetians and Covert SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston, 
Cloths, German Mixed Twills, English, French sto! 


and German Worsted Diagonals, Scotch Silk th CACTUS BALM as o Tollet Requisite 
. ale ae . * an ressing r the 
Mixtures, American Cheviots, &c. Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
MORNING COAT SUITS vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from persun- 
’ al oxpertense. Concerning its other virtues, my 
Of English and the best American Worsted Diag 
onals, Corkscrews and Whipcords, Silk Mixtures 


friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 

and Fancy Worsteds, Fancy Wool Suitings, in 

neat stripes and indistinct small checks. 


SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman s Journal). 
BUSINESS SACK SUITS, 


AN 
Of Austrian Wool Mixtures, American Silk 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long s:anding 

Mixture, Scotch and American Diagonal Mixed 

and Fancy Cheviots. 


have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
PRINCE ALBERT COATS & WAISTCOATS, 


that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
Of French and English Worsted Diagonals. 








| 
| 

















UABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany snfferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O. aduress. DK, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 





9, MILLION 


worn during 

EVENING DRESS COATS & WAISTCOATS, oe ns oe 
Of German and West of England Broadcloths. : Ag years. 

ra Vas —, This marvel- 

DRESS TROUSERS, 7 / (Yam 5 semanh 
Of English and German Doeskins. Tn =n due— 

re 8 osts ething of the nature and ; it } of} y/ } ma Se 

The above suggests som g ; j superiority of 


variety of our stock; tut any gentleman requiring 
any article of clothing for immediate use, which shal | 
be the best of its kind attainable, may be reasonably 
certain of obtaining it here with the least possible 
trouble or delay. 


Macullar, Parker & 60. 


400 Washington St., - Boston. 
And 112 Westminster 8t., Providence. 


Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 
2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 





| Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
BRYN MAWR COLLECE of cord. None are genuine unless 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, | “ss R’S CORALINE” 
Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers | DR. WARNE 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek. | ig printed on inside of steel cover. 
atin, Leg Baatis®, Frees, Ot Freseb, lia | 
jan, Spanish, German, Including Gothic an MERCHANTS. 
German, History.Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING 
Biology, including Botany and lectures on Philosophy, BROTHERS, 
Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s tus complete, WARNER 
Ay ema (value $450) in Greek, Pnglish. Mathema!. 
¢s,History and Biology. For program,addressasabove. | 359 Broadway, New York City. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
AFTER THE FIGHT. 


BY MARY WARD. 





(Read at the Annual Meeting of the Vermont Woman 
Suffrage Association.) 

Did ye never hear, 
O sisters dear, 

The “Frogs of Windham” story? 
How, filled with affright, 
People sat up all night, 

Expecting a battle gory? 


But when they learned 
The troops had turned 
To frogs in search of water, 
Their deep chagrin 
Was plainly seen 
By silence or forced laughter. 


And does not your mind 
A semblance find 
To this old-time groundless terror, 
In the frightened way 
The mass of each day 
Regard all change as error? 


And their latest alarm 
Is the terrible harm 
To follow if wives and daughters 
Forget their estate, 
And risk their fate 
In politic’s muddy waters. 


But, in after years, 
When, spite of fears, 
They see those streams grown clearer, 
Because of the aid 
Of mother and maid, 
They will hold their loved ones dearer, 


And rejoice they had grace 
To demand their place 

Where their help so much was needed, 
Where their soul-sight strong 
Caused many a wrong 

From statutes to be weeded. 


Each, all, have a work 
Which they may not shirk, 

In restoring to earth her Rden, 
And should stand soul to soul, 
A beautiful whole, 

Like angels of God in Heaven. 


In that land we seek, 
As seemeth each week 
On wings of time grown faster, 
It will not be asked then, 
“Were ye women or men?” 
But, ‘Worked ve on earth for the Master?” 


“ee 


THE RIVER OF REST. 


A beautiful stream is the River of Rest. 

The still, wide waters sweep clear and cold; 
A tall mast crosses a star in the west, 

A white sail gleams in the west world’s gold; 
It leads to the shore of the River of Rest— 

The lily-lined shore of the River of Rest. 


The boatman rises, he reaches a hand. 

He knows you well, he will steer you true, 
And far, so far, from all ills upon land, 

From hates, from fates, that pursue and pursue ; 
Far over the lily-lined River of Rest— 

Dear, mystical, magical River of Rest. 


A storied, sweet stream is this River of Rest; 
The souls of all time keep its ultimate shore ; 

And journey you east, or journey you west, 
Unwilling or willing, sure-footed or sore, 

You surely will come to this River of Rest— 
This beautiful, beautiful River of Rest. 


-+ > -- 
THESEUS. 





There was one, a leader crowned, 
And armed for Greece that day ; 
But the falchions made no sound 
On his gleaming war-array. 
In the battle’s front he stood, 
With his tall and shadowy crest; 
But the arrows drew no blood, 
Though their path was through his breast. 


When banners caught the breeze, 
When belms in sunlight shone, 

When masts were on the seas, 
And spears on Marathon. 


His sword was seen to flash 
Where the boldest deeds were done ; 
But it smote without a clash— 
The stroke was heard by none! 
His voice was not of those 
That swelled the rolling blast, 
And his step fell hushed like snows— 
*Twas the shade of Theseus passed! 


When banners caught the breeze, 
When helms in sunlight shone, 
When masts were on the seas, 
And spears on Marathon. 
— Youth's Companion. 


—— 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 





(Continued.) 
CHAPTER XIV.—NorA CULTIVATES HER 
IDEA. 

On Wednesday morning, Nora sprang 
gaily from her horse at the door of the 
Balker residence. 

“I’m a little tired,” she said to Reuben; 
“it’s something new for me to tire in the 
saddle. Ill rest a minute before seeing 
Martha.” 

She drooped upon the cushioned settle, 
Reuben brought her a pillow, and even as 
he stood by her, she fell asleep. 

“It was the riding that gave her that 
color,” thought the lad. ‘‘She’s~ pale 
enough now; restless, too; it doesn’t 
seem like a good sleep.” 

He went out softly, and soon she re-ap- 
peared, as fresh as a flower. 

Martha sat in her accustomed high- 
backed chair. She had seemed to be 
asleep, but at the sound of footsteps her 
eyes lighted up with a truly unpleasant 
glare. They softened, however, as Nora, 
running up to her, put a pair of soft arms 
round her bony neck, and laid a rose-ten- 
der cheek against her own. 


Martha said. ‘I was sitting here, mend- 
ing. for the mending must be done, you 
know, dead or alive; and wondering (ina 
sort of a dream, you understand) if they 
knew I was dead, and why they didn’t 
bury me. That is, I don’t really believe 
it, you understand; it was in the dream ; 
and I heard footsteps, and I knew it was 
the wolf; and I said, ‘I may be dead, and 
yet not choose to have my flesh torn ;’ and 
I was going to throw a chair at him; and 
behold, it was only nice little Nora!” 

“Yes,” said Nora. ‘‘Reuben said you 
wanted to talk about something.” 

“Did 1? Not now. Won’t you stay all 
day? He’s away.” 

‘That's the idea. I’m playing truant, 
and our house and your farm are to take 
care of themselves, while Reuben and I 
get dinner; and you and Mayflower— 
where is Mayflower?—are to be company. 
Oh, by the way, Reuben, I'm a trouble. 
some thing, but if I’m to stay all day, I 
really must send a message to Huldah. 
Would you have time to drive over with it?” 

“Ill ride Colonel over.” 

“Hum. Wait a bit. Martha, why do 
you tie your hair all back like a Chinese? 
I won't have it. Reuben, get me a comb 
and brush. Good gracious, here's a dis- 
covery! Why, Martha, this hair of yours 
is perfectly splendid! Long and rich and 
silky. Lcould make it cur! if I chose, but 
—no—yes, I'll curl just a little in front, 
and make a magnificent twist of the rest. 
Now, observe, I take off this great unbe- 
coming collar, and put on this that I made 
for you myself; then I pin on the blue 
bow that belongs to it. Reuben, where’s 
the glass? Now, Miss Balker, tell me if 
that person isn’t ten years younger than 
the one I found here a little minute ago?” 

A positive smile lighted Martha’s face 
as she saw the becoming arrangement of 
her really fine hair, ang the color of the 
dainty ribbon. She certainly did look 
younger. 

‘‘Now for the dinner,” said Nora, gaily. 
‘Reuben, what do you say? I say roast 
potatoes, for one thing.” 

“IT say roast chicken,” said Reuben. 
‘I°ll send ‘em in before I go.” 

**Roast? Not a bit of it. Fricassee; I 
can fricassee better than anybody. Martha, 
come to the kitchen and tell me where to 
get the things By the way, deary me, 
there's a good deal of work about fricassee. 
I wish I had a little more help. You see 
(glancing slyly at Reuben), Martha’s com- 
pany, and you're no good to set a table 
and such things. If I only had some one 
like Polly to help me out!” 

“Why, if you really think you need Miss 
Polly,” said Reuben, lingering, “I might 
stop for her on my way from your house.” 

‘The very thing,” cried Nora. “I’m so 
glad you thought of it!” It was curious 
that Nora instantly fell into Reuben’s mis- 
take about picking Polly up on the way, 
the fact being that she was considerably 
out of the way. It must have been be- 
cause, because—but I really cannot, ina 
story like this, stop to explain all the 
curious things that happen; I haven't 
paper enough. Suffice it that, as Reuben 
disappeared, Nora stopped in her prepara- 
tions to execute a lively schottishe, in the 
middle of the kitchen, with her own ring- 
ing voice for music. Martha, sitting 
meekly where she had been put, looked on 
in simple surprise. 

‘‘Why do you do it?” she asked, in a 
tone of serious inquiry. 

“Oh, I'm all out of breath! Why, be- 
cause—because the sun shines, I guess, 
and because of the chicken! Don't you 
ever feel that way, as if you must jump 
and sing?” 

“*T think,” said Martha, slowly, ‘I re- 
member something of that kind, maybe 
fifteen years ago. Never since.” 

“Ah,” thought Nora, ‘“‘that must have 
been the time when her father broke off 
her engagement with young Woodruff.” 


“But I can’t understand it now,” con- 
tinued Martha. ‘There don't seem to be 
any sense in it; especially when one is—I 
should say when one seems to be, dead.” 

The stony look had returned, and with 
it that defiant light in her eyes. 

‘But you're alive, you know,” said 
Nora, soothingly. 

“Of course, sol say; but—would you 
mind my telling you a secret?” 

‘Do you think it would be best?” said 
Nora, with some doubt. — 

“]T must tell it. If I don't, it will get 
the better of me, and some day I shall 
screech it out in meeting. And they 
wouldn’t believe it; they’d like enough 
think I was crazy.” 

‘*Tell it to me,” said Nora, quietly. 

“Yes. You thought I was alive like you, 
didn’t you? See how wrong you all are! 
The truth is—you understand, it’s a secret 
—I've been dead for years. I suspected it 
long ago, and I knew it for certain that 
day when they put the wrong one in the 
coffin. You know how the hymn goes: 

‘Dead already ; dead within’? 
Aad now I ask you, as a friend, is it 
right for them to keep me solong unburied ? 


.Polly. ‘Here, tie my big apron. 
you swing me round so I shall fall. Oh, | 








“I'll tell you what I was thinking,” 


And (growing more and more excited) 


will Almighty God forgive me for going 
about this way among His living people?” 

“So you are dead,” said Nora, taking 
both her hands. ‘Is it painful to bedead?” 

“Oh, no; I feel better than when I was 
alive. Then I was wild with discontent, 
but now | am mostly quiet.” 

“Did you kuow the leaves were begin- 
ning to turn? It is almost as lovely as 
spring. And there's a meadow-lark sing- 
ing, late as it is. Can you sing? Why 
not sing your hymns instead of saying 
them ?”’ 

“Yes, I used to have a good voice, but 
he didn’t approve of music. Besides; it 
wouldn't do to be able, would it, when 
you are——?” 

“Certainly; that makes no difference at 
all. I know a beautiful hymn; but it 
ought to have two parts.” And Nora 
started the air of: 

“He speaks, and, listening to His voice, 
New life the dead receive.” 

Soon a hesitating voice took up the sec- 
ond. As it proceeded, the tones grew 
fuller and stionger, and in their way most 
musical. So they sang and sang, and 
when the hymn was ended, they started 
another, and when they ceased, the tears 
were rolling down Martha's cheeks. 

**You really enjoyed that?” said Nora. 

“Oh, Ido. It does me good. I didn’t 
suppose I could do it.” 

‘*And you enjoy some other things—for 
instance, you like me to come and see 
you?” 

‘It’s the best thing in my life—I mean” — 

‘Never mind; and wouldn’t you like to 
have a pot of my mignonette? I’m getting 
it ready for winter.” 

“I rather think I do like mignonette.” 

‘**You’re quite sure that you are really” — 

**T mustn’t be deceived, you know,” said 
Martha, hastily. 

**Deceive you and me? I should like to 
see any one try it; we “know what we 
know. Now my opinion is”—looking soi- 
emnly at Martha—‘that as, in your pres- 


ent condition, you keep your health and | 


strength, and the dear Almighty Father 
allows you the use of all your senses, and 
the love of true friends like Reuben and 
Polly and me,—it is my belief, I say, that 
He thinks you as good as any of us, and 


that it makes nota particle of difference | 


whether you are dead or alive.” 

Martha sprang from her chair. 

‘*What a thing it is to have a friend!” 
she exclaimed, almostin triumph. ‘Now, 
as much as I have thought it over, I never 
thought of that in all my—lI mean before.” 

‘The kitchen door partly opened, a shock 
head appeared through the aperture, and 
a red, cracked hand presented the chickens. 

** Two,” remarked the voice of the boy of 
all work to whom the cracked hands be- 
longed. ‘Boss away, I reckon?” 

‘And here are Polly and Reuben,” cried 
Nora. ‘Bless you, Polly, [hope I haven't 
inconvenienced you; but I'm in such a 
pickle. You see we’re making believe that 
Martha and Reuben are company, and 
can't do anything, and you and I are to 
get the dinner, and—take off your things, 
child, and get towork. Reuben, you may 
unbend so far as to get the potatoes. 
Now, Mademoiselle Martha, pray proceed 
with your genteel description of your last 
téte-a-téte with Madame la Duchesse.” 

“Sho, Nora, how you do act!” said 
Nora, 


don’t! Reuben’s looking at us.” 

“Certainly not. I was only teaching 
you the last polka, but you can never do 
anything without making your cheeks so 
red. Now which of ye all, my children, 
has had the foresight to think of the des- 
sert? Heedless, ephemeral creatures, I see 
T must plan for the whole.” 

**Cookies,” said Reuben. 

‘Ice-cream,’ said Martha. 

‘*Molasses candy,” said Polly. 


| 
“Commonplace, grovelling minds, inca- | 


pable of soaring to an occasion! You 
shall have, and I know how to make it, 
bird’s-nest pudding.” 

**Hi, hi!’ cried Reuben; then, suddenly 
conscious of Polly’s presence, he became 
oppressed with a sense of extreme vulgar- 
ity. Being in this condition when sent to 
help Polly pare the apples, and feeling, 
moreover, that he was perhaps expected, 
as host, to be entertaining, he was horri- 
fied to find that his miud had, so to speak, 
gone out; expired like the flame of a can- 
dle, and left nota spark behind. What was 
it they had talked about in the carriage? 
What was that he had meant to say to her? 
No, all was gone. Nora was busy outside 
with the chickens. Martha had fallen into 
her stony state in the chair. A silence, 
inexorable as nightmare, proceeded from 
himself and swelled till it filled the kitchen. 
Little drops came out on his forehead. At 
length, as in a nightmare, one desperate 
struggle released him. 


“Tt’s—it’s very warm,” he began in a 


hollow voice. Then, by a superhuman 
effort. he looked into Polly’s eyes, and, 
like any coward who recognizes a coward, 
this young poltroon became instantly cour- 
ageous. A mutual smile was followed by 


a mutual laugh, so free and merry that 
Nora looked iv from the back shed. 

“How many apples have you pared?” 
she asked, reproachfully; and then was 
seen no more until the chickens were ready 
for the test of fire. 

The ice once broken, how much they 
found to talk about! Until he had met 
with Nora, Reuben had never really con- 
versed with a woman out of his own fam- 
ily; that is, if conversation be an inter- 
change of thought; and even Nora had 
been to him rather as an exception toa 
general rule; when lo, here came another! 
Not exactly the same; ah, no; for while, 
in the course of his near acquaintance with 
the former, she had become to him a sister, 
a confessor, an awakener of all in him that 
was best and strongest, this new compan- 
ionship brought a sense of wholly new 
life. It was as if the inhabitants of some 
gray enchanted valley had always sup- 
posed they were living in real daylight, 
until, on a certain day, the cloud spells 
port, and lo, the sun! 

‘There was another curious thing about 
this intercourse. If Nora, adored as she 
was by Reuben, bad announced that she 
preferred tart apples to sweet, the remark 
might have passed unnoticed; but when 
Polly uttered the dictum, the words be- 
came somehow permeated with signifi- 
eance. And what a deep import, for in- 





stance, in that remark of hers about the 
color of the sky! She said it was sucha 
deep blue. Strange, it was a deep blue. 
Often as he had looked into the sky for 
weather-breeders, he had never been truly 
impressed with its color before. And 
when she had said, on first seeing him at 
the gate, ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Balker,” 
how dignified were the words; how like a 
gentleman they made him feel! But 
when, after driving her home that even- 
ing, she said, as they stood in the door- 
way, ‘“Good-by, Reuben,” how kind, how 
fur, far better it was than any conven- 
| tional phrase. This being the case, it was 
odd that Polly should have been ashamed 
' of it; and yet it must have been so, for 
as she lay all alone in her little room, the 
remembrance of it brought a sudden flame 
to her cheek. 

My time is too short to tell how the 
whole of that happy day went by; how 
Polly was sweet, and Nora shining, and 
Reuben astonished himself by his boldness 
and fun; how even Martha was genial, 
and Lilias trotted serenely from one to 
another, prattling with all. But toward 
evening she seemed most drawn to Nora. 

**You're so pretty, ain’t you?” she said, 
looking up into her eyes. 

‘Dear helpless baby,” said Nora, earn- 
estly. “I wish for her sake we could line 
the world with softness.” 

‘*T want my father,” said the child, re- 
sponding to something in her tone; but 
finding no answer, she took Nora by the 
hand. 

‘*Would you like to see my dollies?” she 
said, leading her confidentially to Martha’s 
room. 

‘*Which dolly do you like best?” in- 
quired Nora, taking them on her lap. 

**Do you think,” said Lilias, *‘that a per- 
son could have a dolly that was a man 
dolly ?” 

‘“‘Why, I should think so,” said Nora, 
| considering. 

**Could you make this into a man with a 
hat and trousers, and a long red wrapper?” 

**But this is a lady; this is a mother dol- 
ly.” 

‘I'd rather have it a father,” said Lilias. 

**You shall; I'll take it home with me. 
Now good-by, little one. I’m going.” 
For Elias had ridden up to go back with 
her. He brought an extra wrap for her, 
and seemed so pleased with the account of 
her doings that she began to wish he had 
come earlier. 

**T shouldn’t have helped any,” said he. 
“T can’t keep up with it, somehow. My 
mind keeps running on more important 
things. But you don’t seem very tired; I 
believe you're brisker than if you’d been 
staying quietly at home.” 

**T feel strong; I begin to think it’s not 
so much the work as the monotony of the 
work that tires me.” 

Elias smiled to himself in the dark. 











CHAPTER XV.—AGROUND IN A FoaG. 


The winter was gone, and the spring, 
and the early summer; - work, work, 
work, was the order of e day. Out- 
sid it was harvesting, fencing, ploughing 
under the clover in the ‘far’ field, draining 
that boggy piece of meadow that had been 
idle so long, and must be brought into 
| profit. Then Elias was_ building a new 
| barn, for this successful farmer’s crops 
| were so heavy that the old buildings really 
| would not hold them any longer. Inside 
| there was— 

Cooking, washing, cleaning, 

Cooking, ironing, cleaning, 

Cooking, baking, cleaniug, 

Cooking, swooping, cleaning, 

Cooking, churning, ing, 

Cooking, baking again, cleaning, 
varied with such odds and ends as poul- 
try-tending, soap-making, preserving. 
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pickling, fruit paring and drying, prepar- 
ing prodace for market, mending of eloth- 
ing, making of ditto, sometimes milking, 
for the men couldn’t be always called of 
in harvest-time for women's jobs. More. 
over, as it had been from time immemoria] 
inculeated in New Morten as the chief duty 
of woman to make her house clean, and not 
at all as a duty of man to help her to keep 
it so; and as consequently neither the 
three farm hands nor the five mechanics 
ever dreamed, for instance, of scraping the 
mud from their boots when they came in 
to meals or to bed, it follows that there 
existed in that neighborhood a chance for 
constant occupation, of a kind which, out- 
side a Fourieristic community, would not be 
sought for its attractiveness by any mem- 
ber of a family. To be sure, as Elias could 
not but think, when Nora insisted that 
there was something wrong about it, there 
were four of them, counting Semiramis, to 
do it, and until Nora’s advent it had always 
been accepted as the inevitable lot. I say 
four, because, although the “help” had 
long since concluded that she couldn't stay 
in a house “‘where the work was never 
done,” Aunt Huldah still remained. 

‘‘And now that I’ve got my cat with me,” 
she explained, ‘I don’t feel so bad about 
it; but it’s only till Nory pearts up again.” 

For there had been a little misfortune in 
the family. Nora, after waiting a week 
for Elias and the men to get time to move 
the stove, had fallen into one of her impa- 
tient fits, and, calling the household to- 
gether, had engineered it herself. ‘The 
consequence was a visit from the doctor, a 
few days’ illness, and she was about again, 
a little paler, a little lower in spirits, but 
otherwise the same. As_ her mother in- 
law remarked, “it was a thing that would 
happen to folks sometimes, and she’d soon 
get over it.” And as the experienced 
matron was able to cite quite a large num- 
ber of cases within her own observation, 
most of whom had got over it in a greater 
or less degree, there seemed to be no spe- 
cial cause for wonder or alarm. It was a 
peculiarity of the old lady to be very much 
frightened if a member of the family was 
actually in bed, and in that case to be un- 
tiring in her care and kindness; but, once 
out and moving, her anxiety ceased. She 
had no sympathy with languor and ner- 
vousness; any state between illness and 
perfect health must be laziness, a thing 
she had been taught to abhor and despise. 
And it must be confessed that Nora, in the 
second year of her marriage, had somehow 
fallen from grace. ‘l'o be sure, she was 
growing more like other people. Her 
kittenish tricks were forgotten, to Mrs. 
Sharpe’s great relief. She no longer en- 
tered a room in that up-headed, ‘*I-know- 
you-like-me” way which had seemed to 
the mother almost improper; but neither 
did she bring with her the abounding life 
that used to make her entrance like the 
coming of a sea breeze. The vivid color- 
ing of her mind seemed dulled with that 
of her body. She had dropped her little 
caressing ways, except now and then with 
Huldah or Polly; and had ceased, when 
alone with her husband, to perplex him 
with a certain wistful, wanting look which 
used to haunt him afterward. She was be- 
coming, moreover, a model woman in her 
indisposition to go from home. 

‘In short,” thought Elias, with a curi* 
ous tinge of discomfort in his satisfaction, 
‘she’s really settling down.” 

Having come to this conclusion, he 
went to his peaceful slumbers, and never 
in all his dreams came a shadow of the 
restless woman, wandering from bed to 
window, and from room to room, or of the 
secret hours of mortal struggle with a dis- 
content that grew, at times, to a loathing 
of her life. 

When I said she had fallen from grace, I 
meant in her occasional spells of temper. 

*“*f do wonder,” her patient husband 
would cogitate, ‘Show it is that women 
get so fretful? But I guess it’s always so, 
and it’s our duty, when we have to cross 
them, to do it as gently as possible. It 
isn’t exactly the life I once hoped for, but 
—well, we can only do the best we can.” 


There was one person in whom Nora’s 
interest did not seem to flag; her next 
door neighbor, Martha Balker. Reuben 
had come and said, *“‘You mustn’t lose 
sight of her. I can’t explain it, even to 
myself, but I believe her mind is in your 
hands. She gets very queer sometimes; ! 
can’t understand her; but a visit from you 
will always bring her to herself.” And 
Nora had promised. 

“Tt did hope once,” she said, ‘‘that the 
child would be her salvation; but I sup- 
pose it is too late.” 

Mrs. Marshall had made several visits t0 
her daughter. each time receiving certain 
money for her own use. and each time a0- 
nouncing herself on the point of taking 
Lilias home. And now she had discovered 
a singularly desirable boarding-school, 
which engaged in its circulars to ‘“‘suf- 
round the pupils with all the tender care 
for their deportment which is to be found 
in a first-class home.” 

“Of course,” explained the mother, “! 
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wouldn’t send her to any other kind of 
school; but here, you see, she will be just 
as well cared for as if | had her with me.” 
Which, to do her justice, was probably the 
truth. 

But I think that of all the changes 
wrought by the year, there were none so 
obvious as that in Reuben Balker. His 
sallow skin had cleared; his step was 
springing ; the dull black eyes had learned 
to live and glow; and sometimes, when 
eager to express & thought, he would turn 
their full force upon you with an electric 
suddenness that thrilled you through. He 
fulfilled the old routine of farm work with 
more than the old fidelity, but without act- 
ual interest, and saw very little of his fa- 
ther, except to receive his orders. But 
this, as Mr. Balker was not a sensitive par- 
ent, passed unnoticed. The parent also 
failed to remark a growing idiosyncrasy in 
one of the farm horses; a tendency, when 
ridden down to the end of the lane, to turn 
invariably in one direction, which hap- 
pened to be the road to the Winger farm. 
‘That family had carried out one of Nora’s 
early suggestions, and established among 
the young folks of the neighbor hood a sort 
of Lyceum Sociable, to meet at the differ- 
ent, houses, and combine much pleasure 
with some degree of profit. I am com- 
pelled to admit, of course, how pitiably 
primitive it was in these country lads and 
lassies to be able to enjoy a thing so long 
explod'd as a Lyceum Sociable. I can 
only say that they did. Perhaps the chief 
gain was that the young men and women 
learned to reason together; not only to 
bandy compliments and saucy repartees, 
but to confront each other without fear or 
favor, each with his or her best feeling and 
thought. And I hold that until 4 man and 
woman have, in this or some other way, 
become familiar with each other’s habits 
of thinking, have learned each other so en- 
tirely that each is able to view a subject 
from the other's standpoint, they are unfit 
to live within the same four walls, and, no 
matter how great the force of the passion 
that attracts them, can never make a per- 
fectly happy home. 

So matters went on until one day Reu- 
ben accosted the head of the family with 
purpose in his face. 

“Father,” he quietly said, ‘*I need some 
money.” 

“Money—oh, you do? You don’t re- 
member, perhaps, that you got money out 
of me less than a month ago?” 


Mr. Balker looked in the face of his son 


a moment, then reluctantly presented him 
with a ten-dollar note. 

‘I shall need a hundred,” said Reuben. 
“On account.” 

“One hundred? And on account, too! 
Then by the dogs you won't get it. What 
service have you been rendering lately that 
makes you think yourself worth a hundred 
dollars?” 

“Father,” said Reuben, still quietly, 
“I've worked for you from my childhood, 
and you've paid me like any bound boy, in 
board and clothes. My education is such 
that I'm ashamed among my equals. Mar- 
tha and I have grown up on hard work and 
hard words till we know nothing else—no, 
not even how to behave, nor how to dress 
like other people.” 

“Hah!” exclaimed Mr. Balker, ‘‘this ex- 
plains what I saw in the kitchen yester- 
day: Martha using boughten starch for 
your shirts. Boys must be looking up, I 
think. Boughten starch!” 

“Tam not a boy, but a man. If you 
think a father is under any obligation to 
start his son in the world, give me a share 
in the profits of the farm, and I'll work it 
faithfully. If you think of me only asa 
field hand, pay me just wages while I am 
still with you.” 

“While you are with me!” exclaimed the 
father, seemingly thunderstruck. ‘Do 
you mean to say you’d be ungrateful 
enough to leave me?” . 

“If you’ll give me the farm to shares, I'll 
Stay for a year or so; I'll do that for Mar- 
tha’ssake. If not, I'll work for wages till 
you find a man to take my place.” 

Mr. Balker looked at his son, and said no 
word. He had domineered his family so 
long that the possibility of rebellion had 
never occurred to him. ‘*Who’s been put- 
ting him up to it?’ he pondered aloud. 
“Hah, I know—it'sa woman. It's Sharpe's. 
woman, by the Lord! Why, I’ve seen it— 
I've seen it, sir! You don’t fool a man 
that knows the world. But, says I, if 
Sharpe don’t know enough to keep his 
woman at home, I don’t doit for him, now 
I tell you. But if she begins to come round 
after my money”—— 

Bursting, almost apoplectic, with the 
triumph of his discovery, the parent had 
hot noticed a certain change in his son. 

“Silence!” (Could that ringing voice be 
Reuben’s ?) “One word, one other sylla- 
ble, and I shall forget that you are more to 
me than a stranger. Go!” 

The ringing voice affrighted him; the 
®yes of the man standing over him struck 
him down like a blow. He worked himself 


Mowers off his chair, and oozed from the 
00m, 


( To be continued. ) 








GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 


“Bless and save us, mother, what be ye 
doin’?” demanded Farmer Martin in great 
amazement, as he came in at the kitchen 
door for a jug of molasses and water. 

**I’m a cleanin’ house,” said Mrs. Martin. 

If Mrs. Martin had been going to a mas- 
querade party she could scarcely have dis- 
guised herself more systematically. Her 
head was tied up in a roller-towel whose 
ends, escaping behind, ‘streamed like a 
meteor to the troubled air;” her portly 
figure was encased in a coarse working 
apron, her skirts were pinned up, and her 
sleeves rolled high above the elbow. 

*“Didn’t know ye calkelated to com- 
mence to-day,” said the farmer. 

“Well, I didn’t exactly,” owned his wife. 
‘But the minute your mother made up her 
mind she'd have the horse and wagon and 
go over to Deacon Trudge’s widow’s to 
spend the day, I made up my mind to begin 
house-cleanin’. You see, Hosea, you know 
yourself that Mother Martin is a pleasant 
old lady, and I set a deal of store by her, 
but she can’t bear to have nothin’ dis- 
turbed, and them files of old papers up gar- 
ret, and heaps of rusty tins and old bot- 
tles down cellar, and the broken crockery 
back of the pantry door that she always 
says she’s going to mend when she gets 
time, and the barrels of rags in the store- 
room she’s goin’ to sort over in a minute 
of leisure” —— 

‘‘What be ye goin’ to do with ‘em?” 
asked Farmer Martin, as his wife paused 
to draw a long, despairing breath. 

‘They're, gone.” said Mrs. Martin, with 
a roguish twinkle in her eyes. 

**Gone where?” 

‘*Matilda sold the rags to a rag-man be- 
fore grandma’s wagon was out of sight,” 
said the enterprising matron. ‘The papers 
Elder Boley gave me five dollars for, be- 
cause they dated clear back to President 
Zach ‘Taylor's times, an’ he said they'd be 
a curiosity for the Young Men’s Reading- 
Room. And the crockery and the old tin 
cans and the bottles as ain’t good for noth- 
in’ under creation, I gave Bill Betts a 
quarter to take ’em down to the old well 
by the stone fence, and fling ’em all in.” 

**What!” cried Mr. Martin. ‘‘Fillin’ up 
my old well, eh? Where be I goin’ to 
water the cattle, d'ye s’pose ?” 

“It ain't but a little further to the 
brook,” said Mrs. Martin. ‘And that 
well ain’t safe. Never was, since the curb 
rotted away !” 

‘*Many a gourd-shell of pure cold water 
I’ve drunk there, when the old house stood 
close by under the butternut tree,” said 
the farmer, with a sigh, ‘:afore we pulled 
it down and built the new one.” 

‘*Well, ye won’t never drink no more,” 
said Mrs. Martin. ‘The water’s most all 
run out since we dug the new well down 
here, and I’ve had the children carrying 
cobble stones there all the spring, at a 
penny a hundred, to get the huckleberry 
pasture cleared out a little. And now the 
old truck has gone a-top of it—and a good 
riddance to two bad things at once, says L!’ 

Mr. Martin groaned. 

‘*Well, mother,” said he, **what bothers 
me is—what will grandma say ?” 

‘*] don’t s’pose she'll be pleased,” said 
Mrs. Martin, stirring vigorously at a pail 
of whitewash. ‘But it’s done, and it can’t 
be undone; and, after all, what is the use 
of turning one’s house into a magpie’s 
nest?” 

The farmer filled up his jug and retreated 
to the remotest fastnesses of the timothy 
meadow, resolved to be as far as possible 
out of the way when the old lady came 
home. 

‘*Hetty likes her own way,” said he, 
‘and so does mother, and when flint and 
steel come together, there’s most gener- 
ally fire!” 

But poor Mother Martin came home in 
quite a different fashion from what they 
expected. Struck down with apoplexy at 
the neighbor’s house, she was carried back 
across her own threshold, dead. And 
Mrs. Martin, who, in spite of her peculiar- 
ities, had been fond of her mother-in-law, 
wept tears of genuine grief, and audibly 
rejoiced that grandma had never known 
about the selling of the old papers, and 
the filling up of the ancient well. 

So Mrs. Martin, senior, was dead and 


” 


‘ buried in the old cemetery by the moun- 


tain side. 

“Strange, ain’t it?’ said Mrs. Deacon 
Trudge. ‘Everybody s’posed old Mrs. 
Martin had money in the bank, and now 
there aint a sign of it to be found!” 

“All fooled away in them deceivin’ 
shares that her son Josiah was ruined 
with,” said Miss Grundy. ‘“That’s the 
way it’s gone, you may depend.” 

But Mr. and Mrs. Hosea Martin could 
not believe that grandma could so far have 
lost her senses as to fritter solid money 
away like that. 

‘*As sure as you live, Hosea,” said the 
wife, ‘she’s put it away somewhere. Ina 
stocking or a bag. or up the chimbly, or 
under the bricks of the old kitchen hearth, 
and it must be found. For Matilda’s sake! 
Grandma always said Matty was to have 


her money, and vow that she’s engaged to 
Rafus Burton, and all”—— 

“It’s my private opinion, Hetty,” said 
the farmer, shaking his head in a sort of 
discouraging way, ‘‘that you sold that 
money, done up in the rag-bags!” 

‘*Nonsense!” said Mrs. Martin, growing 
pale. ‘It might have been In the files of 
newspapers, laid flat and stitched down. 
I’ve heard tell o’ such things. And to 
speak the truth, Hosea, l’ve been to the 
Elder’s and looked over every identical one 
of them papers. By good luck, the pack- 
age hadn’t even been untied. But there 
wasn't nothin’ there but printers’ ink. 
But the rags—O, Hosea, I wouldn’t know 
the man with the string of bells and the 
rag-wagon from Job! And where he 
went and where he came from, the good 
Lord only knows!” 

“TI reckon you'll find that house-cleanin’ 
came pretty expensive,” said Mr. Martin, 
dryly. 

All search proved unavailing. Nothing 
could be discovered of grandma’s money, 
no scrap of paper to afford a clew, no hid- 
den hoard, not even a word of allusion to 
it in the old lady’s neatly kept memoran- 
dum book. And to Matilda’s exquisite 
mortification, Mr. Rufus Burton, after a 
decent period of time had elapsed, delicate- 
ly gave her to understand that he didn’t 
feel able to marry at present, and that, 
sooner than bind her by the trammels of a 
long engagement, he considered it better 
to release her from her troth. 

‘Just as you please,” said Matty Martin, 
with true New England spirit All the 
tears she shed were wept in secret, to the 
great disappointment of the neighborhood, 
who were looking out with sume interest 
to see ‘‘if Matilda Martin would pine any, 
now that Rufe Burton had mittened her.” 

But shedidn’t. Instead of that she mar- 
ried Alva Dean, who had always loved her 
from a child. 


*“] aint college-learned like Rufe Bur- 


ton,” said he; ‘*but I love you, Matty, and 
I'll be a good and true husband to you, see 
if I ain't.” 

The newly-wedded couple came to live 
with the Martins at the old homestead, for 
Hosea was getting old and rheumatic, and 
Mrs. Martin could not bear the idea of part- 
ing from her only daughter. ‘Time crept 
by, Hosea Martin and his wife grew to be 
white-haired old people, and Alva Dean 
had prospered on the farm, and built a new 
barn up on the hill, when one day he said 
to his cherry-cheeked wife: 

‘Didn't there use to be an old well up 
somewhere near the big butternut tree, 
Matty, at the south side of the barn?” 

“Of vourse,”’ nodded Matty. ‘But the 
curb rotted away, and mother thought it 
unsafe. So, after the new well by the house 
was dug, they filled it up.” 

“I’ve a notion to open it again,” sail 
Alva. ‘“*The water would be dreadful 
handy, now that we keep all the cattle 
there.” 

‘*But,” said Matty, “I seem to recollect 
that it ran dry after the new one was dug.” 

“IT guess we can strike water if we go 
deep enough,” said Alva. ‘‘Anyhow, I 
mean to try.” 

The old well was re-opened—although 
Alva Dean remarked, with a groan, that 
all the old trash in creation seemed to have 
been poked away there. 

‘*Bottles,” said he, ‘tand broken-nosed 
pitchers, and tin cans, half-rusted away, 
and cobble-stones, and goodness knows 
what all. Enough to set up a junk shop 
with.” 

“Ah!” said Matty with a smile, ‘*mother 
filled it up the same spring that she sold 
grandmother’s money to the rag peddler, 
that never came around again, at a cent 
and a half a pound.” 

‘*No use cryin’ after spilt milk, my girl,” 
said Alva, bravely. 

“But I’m not crying,” said Matilda. 
“I’m laughing. Don’t you see!” 

Just then in came little Bess, the young- 
est, golden-haired darling of the flock. 

“OQ mamma,” she cried, “look at the 
lovely old cracked stone jug that came out 
of the old well. Mayn't me and Fanny 
have it to fix liquorice-water in? Look! 
The cork is sticking tight in it yet!” 

‘*But it’s cracked down the side, dear,” 
remonstrated Mrs. Dean. 

‘But we can putty it, mamma, ‘ike Mrs. 
Dutcher’s best china bowl. Please, mam- 
ma, may we?” urged the mite. 

Mrs. Dean took it up and looked curious- 
ly at it—an old, high-shouldered jug of 
drab, with a sprawling pattern of blue 
dashed down the side. 

“I remember it well,” said she. “It 
used to stand behind Grandma Martin‘s 
buttery shelf. I used to fancy the pattern 
was like a blue crab. And we” 

“OQ mamma!” cried Bess, with a shriek ; 
“O mamma!” , 

For the handle had slipped through Mrs. 
Dean’s fingers, and the jug fell with a 
erash to the ground. But the stoneware 
was strong, and it separated in two pieces, 
following the line of the crack. 

“It’s stuffed full of funny bits of brown 








Mrs. Dean gave a little scream and grew 
pale. 

‘“*Grandmother’s money !” she cried. ‘*As 
true as you live and breathe, mother,” to 
Mrs. Martin, who had come limping in 
upon her crutch, ‘it’s grandmother's 
money, put there ten good years ago!” 

It was true. ‘The stone jug, lying almost 
at the top of the other débris, had kept its 
treasure dry and safe; and here, ten years 
after the old lady was dead and entombed, 
her secret hoard—always intended for Ma- 
tilda—had come to light. 

A thousand dollars. Not a great sum, 
perhaps, but wealth to these primitive peo- 
ple. And Rufus Burton, who had married 
a pretty shrew and had just failed in the 
grocery business, groaned over ‘what 
might have been,” and Alva Dean kissed 
his wife, and blessed God in his heart; and 
Farmer Martin chuckled at his ancient 
helpmeet, and remarked, with sumething 
of his old waggishness : 

‘That house-cleanin’ of yours like to 
have cost ye a thousand dollars, Hetty!” 

While Matilda said, softly: 

‘**Heaven bless the dear old grandmoth- 
er !""—Selected. 





Hood’ | 
ood’s Sarsaparilla 
Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Summons, Cohoes, N. Y. 
“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 








paper,” cried Bess. 


qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system. 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, ane 
seems to make ine over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is Worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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Psi DIES 2 | 
BLACKING @ 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 








Bottle contains double the quantity ot other dress- | 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. | 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like vew. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, an’ their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 

ades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

aa Telephone number 72382. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
y excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EATMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4 P.M, 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICINS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| ‘Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
| For OneCourse of Lectures........++seeeeeee $ 85.00 
| For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
|} _ thon and in advance........cccccsocseseces + 225.00 
; Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ............+. cece 5.00 
| Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
DORDERTID DOBecccccsccceceses eccoeccesecce 00 


| 

| For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 

| 


College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 











DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
| and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her peteste how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 





es’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be obtained 
at her office, 48 Boylston &t,, as usual, 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 
For particulars send for vous. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





_Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
| tember and continues thirty-one weeks. “horough 
| and practical instruction in every department of 
| medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
| ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
| Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
| Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ap 
nouncements and information “pl ly to 

EMILY BLACKWE - M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 


| be made by the systematic distribution 


of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 





Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


: \ We wish to call attention to | 
the fact that our combination | 


Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from | 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to | 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Woo! Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists | 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, | 
send for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN i C Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

LIVE Piles. _Any lady can take these, 

Pl LLS peng Ae ny much larger than 

25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA Neer SI Soa: | 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- | 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 








liable BRAIN AND 





by Hon. Geo. F. H 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
““A Duty of Women, by FrancesjPower Colle 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
oar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
enn Rights for Women, by George William 
$. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke : 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS DEBATE. 


The debate on the bill to give female 


citizens the right to vote in city and town 


elections and meetings, end to hold city 
and town offices, was resumed in the 
House last Thursday, March 10, Mr. Park- 
man, of Boston, inthe chair. It was agreed 
to take the vote at 3.45 o’clock, and the 


speeches were limited to ten minutes each. 


There was a thin House, many members 


having gone to inspect the Cape Cod Canal. 
SPEECH OF MR. TAFT. 


Mr. Stephen 8S. Taft, of Palmer, spoke 
He thought 


strongly in favor of the bill. 
women would be as safe at the polls as in 
the streets, railroad cars, or any other pub- 
lic place. He was willing to trust the 


mother who bore him, and the mother of 


his children, with the ballot. 
SPEECH OF MR. O'CONNOR. 

Mr. O'Connor, of Worcester, opposed 
the bill hotly. He thought women had 
other duties to do; that it was more im- 
portant that they should take care of the 
nursery than vote for common councillor. 
It is impossible for women to purify poli- 
tics. If men sink in the morass, much 
more will women. Is there a single man 
that will contend that all women are pa- 
triotic and pure? It is true that there are 
some noble, god-like women, but there are 
the opposite, and the bad will vote as well 
as the good; the vicious as well as the 

ure and noble. I am opposed to this, said 

e, because I am convinced it is unwise, 
and I hope this body will have the good 
sense to see it is impossible to make men 
out of women. 

SPEECH OF MR. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. Daniel L. Milliken, of Malden, 
thought no argument should be necessary 
to secure the passage of the bill. Referring 
to the speech of Mr. Symonds of the pre- 
vious week, he said: ‘If that is the seati- 
ment of old Salem, the women of that place 
may well pray, as did their mothers of two 
hundred years ago, ‘God spare us from the 
judgments of the men of Salem.’” It has 

een said that if suffrage were given to 
women it would drag them down morally. 
If that be the effect of voting. it is an argu- 
ment for the disfranchisement of men. 
Are the first women of England degraded 
by mingling in politics? If not, and if 
politics in England are purer than here, we 
cannot do better than imitate England and 
bring women into politics as soon as possi- 
ble. Men need the help, the balance of 
women in government. While women are 
taxed, arrested, iniprisoned, ay, and hung, 
why should the ballot be kept from 
them? It is not true to say they are not in- 
terested. No hearing this winter has been 
so well attended as the one to consider this 
bill, and the women were unanimous in 
their demand for suffrage. Why should we 
bow down before an unknown God, and 
turn a deaf ear to the demands of these 
living, thoughtful women? 

SPEECH OF MR. HALLETT. 

Mr. Hallett, of Nantucket, said: ‘I hope 
the House is not going to do the weak 
thing of passing this bill. 1 know that men 
are ready to do whatever a woman asks, 
and they oftev make themselves fools by 
doing it.” Mr. Hallett quoted from a well- 
known writer to show that he was not 
alone in this opinion, and added: ‘‘He 
understood what he was a-talkin’ about. I 
hope this House will not commit the great- 
est of all follies by passing this bill, when 
ninety-eight per cent. of the women of this 
Commonwealth protest and remonstrate 
against it. Those women are, many of them, 
—thousands of ’em are—the most lovable 
mothers, wives, and daughters. Many of 
them are as angels of light in the home, 
shedding sunshine, joy, and gladness 
around on all they come in contact with. 
Who asks for the vote for them? Mascu- 
line women and feminine men! ‘They ask 
you for a fair and free discussion of this 
question, and the moment you take the 
initiative they show the weakness of their 
cause by losing their temper. I have never 
heard members of this House hissed by the 
galleries only when this has been dis- 
cussed. I shrink from alluding to myself, 
but I must. I came here in 1884, and my 
mind wasn’t made up on this subject. I[ 
listened to the hearing. I visited the Green 
Room. I well remember that first hear- 
ing. WhenI passed into the room it was 
full of women, with a few men standing at 
the rear. A lady of intelligence and cul- 
ture, who was opposed to suffrage, was 
addressing the committee. As I stood 
there I heard the remarks of her sisters in 
favor of it, and they were anything but 
complimentary. I passed to the rear of 
the room. The lady who was speaking 
made some pleasant allusion and a gentle- 
man smiled. ‘lhe suffragists saw biw and 
they began to berate him in a manner any- 
thing but ladylike. I said to myself, ‘‘Is 
it possible that those women are the lead- 
ers of this movement? Are they the wom- 
en carrying on this project? Do they be- 
long in the cultured city or suburbs of Bos- 
ton?” Butit was true! When the time came 
for voting, in 1884, I hadn’t made up my 
mind, and was willing that the opposite 
sex should receive the benetit of the doubt, 
and I didn’t vote; nor in 1885. 

But in 1886 my judgment was convinced 
that it was impolitic and unwise for wom- 
en to vote for or hold municipal office, and 
I voted against it. This last summer, 
therefore, the women suffragists decided 
to hold a convention in our county. They 
came down. When they landed on the 
island I was absent. Among their num- 
ber was an individual who, I understood, 
runs a weazened little 7 by 9 paper called 
the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. A “journal,” as 
the dictionary will tell you, ‘is a crank 
that revolves on a support.” He was 
there for two reasons; one to defeat the 
re-election of the present prrontenee, 
and the other to look after his little su 
port. I was not present, but my friends 
were there in great numbers and of both 
sexes, and they told me what was said. 
This same individual rose who objects to 
me, and began [Here Mr. Hallett attempt- 
ed to imitate the voice of one of the edi- 








tors of the JournaL]: ‘Where is he? 
Where is he? If he were present here 
to-night he would be Sneneny saan 
lated.” And then he went on indefinitely 


in that manner until he subsided fronr 


sheer exhaustion, and sut down before he 
felldown. His efforts were supplemented 
by an application of ‘*Pond’s Extract.” 
Later, a spinster of doubtful age arose 
and said (Mr. Hallett, in a high falsetto 
which was ay drowned by screams of 
laughter and applause]: *‘I see before me 
young and old and middle-aged, and I tell 
you all, I want you to tell your fathers, 
and your husbands, and your—sweethearts 
to do all they can to go against the re-elec- 
tion of the present representative, for he 
has dared to raise his voice against our 
glorious cause.”’ ‘The result of that con- 
vention was that the present representa- 
tive received the largest vote he ever re- 
ceived, though there were several other 
candidates. I will say to you, therefore, 
if you have any misgivings in regard to 
your prospects of re-election, the very best 
thing you can do is to vote against woman 
suffrage! Woman suffrage—ta-ta! I see 
before me the coat-of-arms of the State. 
Who wields the sword there? Not woman. 
Man has ever been required to wield the 
sword, and liberty has ever been main- 
tained by the sword. Every man is com- 
pelled to fight, and that is why every man 
is allowed to vote. 

Mr. MILLIKEN—May I ask if the gentle- 
man from Nantucket will tell us who 
rescues the men from drowning on his 
coast—whether it is men or women? 

Mr. HALLETT—I never knew of any 
case where a woman rescued any one, but 
I do recollect there was once a wreck 
there, and people went to the shore and 
assisted in saving one man, and he was a 
foreigner, and when he got so he could 
speak he said: ‘Is there any license law 
here? If so, I’m agin it.” 

ADDRESS OF MR. DEXTER. 

Mr. Dexter, of Lowell, supported the 
bill. He thought if women were allowed 
to vote it would bea great saving to the 
State. If they voted *tno” on the license 
question, $1,700,000 would be saved. He 
saw no reason why his wife should not go 
with him to the polls as much as to the 
theatre, or concert, or to any respectable 
place. Referring to the remarks of Rev. 
Mr. Smith, of Andover, about caucuses, he 
said that if the mothers, and sisters, and 
wives were to go to the caucus it would 
not be held at eleven and twelve o’clock at 
night. 

MR. BAILEY’S AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Bailey, of Everett, offered an amend- 
ment that the provisions of the bill should 
be tried for ten years. He thought the 
school suffrage bill no test at all as to 
whether women wanted to vote. In his 
own town, out of 1,500 qualified male 
voters, only 550 went to the polls. He 
doubted if one-tenth of those men would 
have gone if they could have voted only 
on school matters. He hoped the measure 
would be supported if only as an experi- 
ment. 

ADDRESS OF MR. UPHAM. 

Mr. Upham, of Salem, strongly favored 
the bill, and spoke in the highest terms of 
the good work done by women on the 
School Committee, in Salem. He also re- 
ferred to the remarks of Rev. Mr. smith, 
of Andover, as to places where women 


would be compelled to go, if permitted to |® 


vote, and asked, What are the places that 
a good clergyman would go to where a 
good woman cannot go too? He referred 
to the noble help given by women, during 
the war, as nurses and missionaries, and 
in philanthropic work since. It is no time 
to sneer women down with a laugh. He 
thought the gentleman from Nantucket 
had evaded the question about Ida Lewis, 
who is covered all over with medals for 
rescuing men from drowning. Who are 
the ‘effeminate men” to whom he referred? 
Does he want it understood that John G. 
Whittier, the noble bard of freedom, is an 
effeminate man, or Senator Hoar, or Sena- 
tor Dawes, or W. W. Crapo, or William 
Claflin, or the brilliant John D. Long? 
Was Samuel May, one of the old band of 
abolitionists, when it cost something to 
be an abolitionist, an effeminate man? Is 
the State Treasurer an effeminate man? 

[At this moment the State Treasurer, 
said to be the tallest, strongest man in the 
State House, unexpectedly walked in, and 
was greeted with laughter and applause 
at the timely suggestion. ] 

ADDRESS OF MR. WHARTON. 

Mr. WHARTON, of Boston, opposed the 
bill. He clung to the view that to give 
suffrage to woman was not to confer a 
benefit, but to impose a burden. Neither 
do women want suffrage. It has been said 
that they have not occupation enough now, 
but, as the gentleman from Quincy grows 
older, he will realize that the principal 
part of the work of life is performed by 
women now, and concluded, **Let us be- 
ware of adding to their burdens.” 

ADDRESS OF MR. BUTLER. 

Mr. Butler, of Worcester, opposed 
the bill. He thought women’s place was 
at the fireside. They prefer to stay there; 
they do not want to vote. 


ADDRESS OF MR. JOSIAH QUINCY. 

Mr. Quincy. of Quincy, closed the de- 
bate. He said, in substance: ‘I have not the 
great age and experience that has enabled 
the gentleman from Boston to correct the 
statements that I made in my opening ar- 
gument, but I hope that, with time, I shall 
be as wise and as well informed as he. 
But I did not adduce any argument that 
women ought to be allowed to vote be- 
cause they have not sufficient occupation. 
What I did say was that the argument that 
this granting of the franchise to women 
would increase their liability to break 
down from nervous exhaustion, was ‘not a 
sound one. Such nervous troubles come 
from lack of occupation, rather than from 
having too much to do. I entirely coin- 
cide with the statement that the most of 
the work of the world is done by women. 
The gentleman told us that ninety-eight 
per cent. of the women of the State are op- 








- posed to this measure. Judging by a peti- 
eve by this 


tion sent to-day to the of 

House, he thinks a majority of women are 
opposed to the granting of municipal suf- 
frage. I submit that this statement is not 
a correct one, and it is not justified by 
facts. When only a few, by petition, or 
otherwise, come up to this House on any 
business, can we argue that all the other 
= of the State are opposed to any 
egislation on that particular subject? Pe- 
titions have been presented in favor of the 
pa e of this bill containing 5,741 names, 
two-thirds of them the names of women. 
But no petition was presented against the 
—— of it, till this petition was handed 
n ay, bearing the names of eighty-one 
women. I submit that this is an indication 
of the general feeling among women on 
this question. I admit that the great ma- 


jority of women have not considered this 


question, one way or the other, but [ ut- 
terly deny that, of those who are ready 
to say that they have considered it, and 
are ready to express an opinion, a majority 
are opposed to granting them the right of 
suffrage. I believe, on the contrary, that 
an overwhelming majority will be found 
in favor of granting them that right. The 
gentleman from Nantucket seemed to think 
that he had a grievance against certain la- 
dies because they had made this subject an 
issue against him. But is not that a per- 
fectly proper thing todo? Can any mem- 
ber of this House complain, if certain of 
his constituents, not agreeing with his 
vote on a particular measure, do not 
care to have him represent them again, if 
they can help it? [ should not consider 
that I had any reason to complain if those 
citizens of Quincy who are opposed to the 
granting of this right to women, should 
oppose my re-election, on the ground that 
I had favored this bill. It ill becomes any 
gentleman to come here and whine because 
a perfectly proper public question has been 
made an issue against him. All the evi- 
dence goes to show that women will ap- 
preciate and will exercise this privilege 
when it is given to them. In England, 
women have been allowed to vote on mu- 
nicipal matters since 1879. In 1860, out of 
every thousand women entitled to vote, 
516 went to the polls. In Washington 
Territory, the chief magistrate says that, 
in 1885, five-sixths of the women qualitied 
voted at the last general election. The 
school suffrage does not show anything. 
The law granting it imposed such condi- 
tions that it is not any wonder that more 
women do not vote. It compels a woman 
to see that her name is on the list, and if 
she does not, it isdropped. Under similar 
circumstances, very few men would care 
to exercise the ballot. As it is, only fifty 
or sixty per cent. of the men qualified to 
vote take interest enough to go to the 
polls, and, when constitutional amend- 
ments have been submitted, a small pro- 
portion of even those who have been at 
the polls have taken interest enough to 
vote.” Mr. Quincy closed by reading an 
extract from a letter of John Adams to 
his wife, on the death of her mother, 
which has already been quoted in the 
JOURNAL. 


The vote was then taken, resulting in 
86 yeas to 122 nays, pairs included. 


_— 
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SENATOR VEST INACCURATE, 


WASHINGTON, D. U., MARCH 14, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In the U. 8. Senate debate on woman 
suffrage, almost at the close of the last ses- 
sion, several very amusing things occurred. 
Senator Vest took the laboring oar in op- 
position to woman, and exhausted himself 
and the Senate too. He said so, at least, 
and no one will question it who takes the 
trouble to read his remarkable effort pub- 
lished this week in the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL. He paid astereotyped compliment to 
woman, flushy and extravagant, picturing 
her as altogether too exalted to descend to 
such common business as making laws, or 
even considering them, and then he de- 
livered himself of the following very re- 
markable contrast : 

‘*What women have done in times of tur- 
bulence and excitement in large cities in 
the past, we know. Open that terrible page 
of the French Revolution and the days of 
terror when the click of the guillotine and 
rush of blood through the streets of Paris 
demonstrated to what extremities the 
ferocities of human nature can be driven 
by political passion. Who led those blood- 
thirsty mobs? Who shrieked loudest in 
that hurricane of passion? Woman.” 

With due respect to Senator Vest’s offi- 
cial position, this is not true. I do not see 
how it would affect the argument if it were 
true, but itis not. In not one of all the 
thousands of descriptions of that popular 
outburst can there be found reasonable 
evidence for such a statement. During 
that period of excitement women mixed 
with men in the street demonstrations, 
whether they were violent or peaceful, but 
in no single instance did they lead or com- 
mand a mob. The mob rarely led the wom- 
en. That they shouted, there can be no 
doubt; that they witnessed the executions 





is equally true; but all the great acts of 
horror were incited and performed by men. 
The *“*blood-drinkers” were men. Wherever |’ 


woman’s influence was anything like domi- 
nant, it toned down ferocity, as in the case 


of the wives of Camille Desmoulins and 
Danton, and especially in the case of Mes- 
dames Tallien and Roland. 


There is a tendency among public men 


in this country, who affect eloquence but 
have it not, to make up the deficiency by 
extravagant expressions, and of this sort 
Senator Vest appears to be a very pro- 
nounced type. He concluded his remark- 
able and misleading oration with: “I now 





propose to read a pamphlet sent to me by 
a lady whom I am not able to characterize 
as a resident of any State, though I believe 
she resides in the State of Maine. She 
signs this pamphlet, ‘Adeline D. T. Whit- 
ney.’ ... I have read it twice, and say, 
to-day, it ought to be in every household 
of this broad land. . . . There is not one 
line or syllable in it that is not written in 
letters of gold.” If that is true, it is a great 
pity so much gold was wasted on so many 
useless words! Senator Vest said truly, 
for once, that it was too long for him to 
read, or the Senate to listento. I have read 
it but once, and make this quotation : 

*Tron-rimmed for its busy revolution and 
outward contact is the life and strength of 
man, but the tempered steel is at the heart 
and within the soul of woman, that she 
may bear the silent pressure of the axle 
and quietly and invisibly originate and 
support the outward movement.” 

If this means anything, it means that 
mankind are like a wheel, woman the hub, 
and man the periphery. A wheel, to be a 
wheel, must be entire and all the parts must 
engage in whatever it can do. Everything, 
according to Mrs. Whitney, seems to orig- 
inate with woman, and she supports “the 
entire outward movement.” This is not 
very bad; but suppose we bisect the wheel 
according to senator Vest and Mrs. W.., or, 
nearer like them, take out the hub, then 
the structure will appear to be a shabby 
affair for any purpose. 

Again she says: 

‘There can be no going forward without 
a life and impulse at the centre, and in the 
organization of humanity there is where 
the place and power of woman have been 
put.” 

This is more than any woman suffragist 
has claimed for woman, and if true, it is 
quite clear that woman ought to govern 
instead of man. 

All this, however, does not really bear 
upon the question. Suffrage is claimed for 
woman because it isin the compact. It is 
in the Declaration of Independence and in 
the Constitution, and in no other way gan 
the system of government founded upon 
them be put to a fair test. AROLF. 
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THE FITCHBURG LEAGUE, 





The Woman Suffrage League, of Fitch- 
burg, held a social meeting in January, 
and had quite a good number present. 
There were readings, music, and speeches. 
It is proposed to have a reception in April, 
similar to the one held last April. The 
members hope to increase the member- 
ship and do more workin the future. Mrs, 
E. L Beecher is the efficient secretary of 
the League. 








Sprinc CLotHinec.—Macullar, Parker Co., 
whose announcement appears in another column, 
have one of the finest lines of spring clothing to 
be found in the city. This firm by its integrity 
and honest dealing, and selling their goods at as 
low prices as are consistent with the best of 
material used and the reliability of workman- 
ship, have pushed themselves to the front and are 
considered (par excellence) the leading clothiers 
of New England. Our readers will do well to 
call and insvect their immense stock before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 





Oxtver Ditson & Co. publishes “Always Love- 
ly Waltz,” and “Down the Lane Redowa,” by 
E. Mack, his last compositions; Song, ‘Beyond 
the Gates,” words by Atherton Furlong; and 
comic songs, “The Patent Arm’’ (companion 
song to the “Cork Leg”); “Grumble Away,” by 
J. L. Hatton; and “S. P. C. T. A.” (Society Pre- 
= of Cruelty to Animals), by Nathaniel 

ilds. 





“Can't eat a thing.” Hood's Sarsaparilla is a 
wonderful medicine for creating an appetite, reg 
ulating digestion, and giving strength. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
March 21, 4 P. M., Rev. Reuen Thomas will read a 
paper called “Social Worth.”” Club Tea at 6.30. 








Sunday Notice, March 20.—At the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston St., 
* 3 P. M., a paper will be read on the ‘Doctrine of 

se.’ 





Moral Education Association.—Miss A. M. 
Beecher will speak, under the auspices of the Moral 
Education Association, in the parlor of the Unitarian 
Church, Broadway. near G Street, South Boston, 
Saturday, March 26, at 3 o’clock P. M. Subject: 
“What Women are Thinking.” Public are invited. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smal! 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on soqeeeies. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 











The Philanthropst. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDtTors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the pushoe 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


a little further along. 


Faith and Action, 
of Rev. F. D 


The Full Stature of a Man. B 


No. 9, 50 large, 16mo vols., illus 
No. li cf is 


Feaere Primery, T mamem gy Ane $7.50. 





DUE NORTH. 


By Matvnry M. BALtov, author of “Due South,” 
“Due West,” “Edge-tools of Speech,” “Gening 
in Sunshine and Shadow,” etc. $1.50. 


Mr. Ballou’s previous travel-books have hag 
an immense popular success, which will doubt. 
less be repeated in this picturesque and viyig 
record of his recent travels and observations ip 
Russia and Scandinavia. Beginning with two 
brilliant chapters on Copenhagen, it contains 
attractive accounts of the Swedish and Norwegian 
capitals, Stockholm and Christiania; chapters 
devoted to Bergen and Trondhjem; the Loffo. 
dens and Maelstrim; the North Cape and Mid. 
night Sun; Lapland and Finland; St. Peters. 
burg and Moscow; the Neva and Volga; Nijni. 
Novgorod; Warsaw and Russian Poland. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF 
BOSTON. 


A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


“A remarkably bappy delineation of New 
England rural life, with contrasting pictures of 
city society and occupations. The story is espe. 
cially interesting; and although not in the least 
sensational, it holds the interest in a really re. 
markable manner. I read it with such persis. 
tency as to quite wear myself out, because | 
could not bear to lay it down.” 

Another competent critic (and famous poet) 
says: ‘The story is one of those unpretentious, 
quiet, realistic, and yet vivid narratives, which 
are perhaps the very most popular among the 
great bulk of story-readers, like the ‘Lamplight- 
er,’ ‘Rutledge,’ and many others which have sold 
wonderfally, and still sell.” 


THE STRIKE IN THE 
B—— MILL. 


The initial volume of the new series of Round- 
Robin novels. 12mo, $1.00; in paper covers, 
50 cents. 

This exciting and skilfully wrought story deals 
intelligently with a question of vast importance 
in our modern civilization, the idea of workmen 
combining in offensive leagues to wage passive 
war against theiremployers. It is strong enough 
on the labor question to carry it with a rush to 
success. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our 
books mailed free. 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


WIDE AWAKE! is a welcome sound 
to those who know the monthly freight of 
pleasure it brings to young and old alike. 
$2.40. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





BABYLAND, full of pictures and easy 


entertainment for mother and baby together. 


A labor-saving and pleasure - giving monthly. 


50 cents. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
WHEN the little folks begin to read for 








themselves, Get Our LitrLE MEN AND Wox- 


EN forthem. $1. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





THE PANSY isa monthly for youngsters 
The name, because it 
is edited by the writer of the famous Pansy 


books. $l. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


CHOICE BOOKS 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL READING. 





Ligtie Fishers and their Nets. 4 * Pansy.” 
8 


2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. A new story by this 
“rete author, full of power and enthusiasin in good 
work, 


Six O’Clock in the Bveving, Pi “Pansy.” 12mo, 
ghtfu 


cloth, illustrated, 60 cts. Del stories told each 
evening from Bible texts, by a wise grandma Ww 4 
group of children, 


° 
Pansy’s Sunday Book. Edited by “ Pansy. 
uarto, illustrated, boards, $1.25, For the quiet of 
the home 8 abbath, when parents and children gather 
together for earnest thought and family communiod. 


So as by Fire, By Margaret Sidney. 12mo, cloth 
$1.25. A stirring temperance story, showing the 
sweet influence of a child on a man struggling with 
weakness and temptation, 


Stories and Pictures from the Life of seam: 


By “Pansy.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. 
“old, old story” retold with such freshness a8 @ 
meet the wants of the child-mind; with twenty-four 
vivid full-page pictures, 


Soldier and Servant. By Ella M. Baker. 


12m0 
cloth, $1.25. A fascinating story of girl life at home 
and at school. The heroine has a high standard, 
tries bravely to live up to it. 


FOR THE OLDER MEMBERS OF 
THE SCHOOL. 


Selections from the writing 
. F. D, Maurice, preface by Phillips Brooks 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. A welcome tion to the “Spare 
Minute Series.” 


Julian Worth 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Practical questions of the 4 
treated with rare power in a story of intense interest. 


Grafenberg People. By Rev. Reuen Thomas. 12m° 
Cloth, $126 Ghar taingied 


$1 Church life portrayed with 
charity and satire, humor and earnestness. 


Etchings from 
Maso’ 


Two Lands, By Clara Arthor 
~ _ Memo, creme, Binsteated, #. om Mach ie 
estin nto on u apan 

miss onary’s heart and home life in tate attractive 
volume. 

LOTHROP’S SELECT 5. 8. LIBRARIES- 


,» 20 16mo vols., illustrated, oo 


w Pansy P: brary, 20 vols., 5" 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
82 Franklin St., Boste® 
C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLace, BOSTO* 
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